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Ir has always seemed to me that a rich mine of investigation 
mained unworked so long as this question was not thoroughly 
bed" I commenced this chapter with these words nine 
jonths ago; and I submit to the candid reader that I have 
tified my opinion. When I commenced to write upon the 
ibject T did not indeed estimate fully the weight of evidence. 
Wi would be adduced. It was only after patient sifting of 
ted facts, and as a result of much correspondence with 
lends and strangers on the subject, that I saw how weighty 
the evidence from photography for the truth of the Spiritual 
|pothesis—viz, that ihe Spirits of departed human beings are 
werned in the production of the phenomena called Spiritual, Ti 
us not merely that the phenomena themselves were established 
Any mind by evidence that shoul satisfy any person who 
not prejudiced, or determined ot to believe, but the whole 
iin of evidence led irresistibly to the conclusion that the 
visible operators were departed human bein 
In the fore front of the subject stands tho irrepressible ques- 
ion of the genuineness of the phenomena, Some very acrimo- 
us controversy has taken place on this matter, into which I 
not propose to go at any l Accusations’ of imposture 
wo boon and are freely bandied about, and dark hints of what 
uld be revealed are fi y thrown ont, A few words on 
is point, No fair mind—in dealing with a subject so obscure 
this, so little probed, and so little known—can take “could 
" into the question. Tt is our habit in England to proceed on. 
vt evidence, and to hold an accused person innocent until 
guilt has been proved. On this principle, I must say that a 
Vol. IX. 5 
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Year's careful investigation of the matter, as it affects 9 
photographs, in London, Paris, and New York, has not fur 
me with any evidence on which I could fairly ostablish a chai 
of imposture, The only ease where such allegations were 

by n court of law ended in Murler's triumphant acquittal, 

no attempt has been seriously made to sustain the allegat 
(plausible on the fuce of the statement) that se 

Loudon photographs were not genuine. Tt is possible that a 
is the case. Some of them bear upon their faces the most 
marks of double exposure ; but then, to add to one's perplex 
some of these very pictures are clear cases of spirit photogra 
which have been recognised by the sitter as being liken 
departed friends. Dr. Dixon, of Great Ormond Street, had. 
à case, and the picture was, and probably is, in the 

of his brother, Mr. H. Dixon, of Albany Street, who 

sional photographer. So that “not proven” seems the faite 
verdict to give, even in the most suspicions cases. 

According to the erities, it should be the simplest thing) 
the world to make a spirit-photograph. They would havo ug 
suppose that, ax anybody can detect tho sham, so anybod; 
the most moderate attainments can manufacture it. How oom 
it, thon, that up to a very recent date there were only thi 
Photographers who professed to be able to take these pictura 
One in Paris, one in London, and one in New York? Tf fl 
trick were so easy, surely more men would venture on tho Ti 
‘Tiddler’s. ground, in the hope of "picking up gold and sili 
Yet the {uct is otherwise. And even those who do take: 
fisturen produce such totally diffrent results that i t b d 

y trick, each one must have a different trick of his own. 
that not only are there so few photographers, but each must 
supposed to have hit on a different trick for producing the sik 
Tenult, If this bo so, it is'all the more surprising that more 
‘should not have hit upon one of the many methods of deceit 
^ confiding public, ‘The argument may be left to receive, 
answer from inherent improbability, as well as from o 
sources. 

‘A somewhat extended experience of investigating phys] 

enomena leads me to say that each case must be taken on) 
Own merits In cases where the operating pow 
‘whose moral consciousness and uprightuess tho investigator 
assured himself, he is not secure from deception. lt is | 
unfortunate experience of all who have seen much of the sul 
fat largo that. the spirits who are best able to produce mi 


manifestations are those who have least moral consciou! 
‘They are usually those who are nearest the earth-sphere; 
as thoy progress from it, and increase in wisdom, and love, 
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Wh, they "become Jess able to peoduce physical phenomena, 
strive rather to influence us mentally and spiritually, This 
wr order of spirits does, I am sure, produce much that looks, 
frequently is, deceptive, tricky, and false. This they do 

th directly, and indirectly by the influence which they obtain 
their mi And while a wholesome warning against 

with the matter may be drawn from. 

fact, we may also deduce another conclusion more germane 
the present consideration. Tt is this. In estimating’ pheno- 
gia let each rest upon its own evidence. If one case bo faulty 
juspicious, pass on to another. Throw aside tho non-proven 
; Test no argument upon it, but rely solely upon casos where 

Wh tre sure of your ground. T believe that in cases of physical 
nomena wrought by the lower order of spirits this is the 

ly safe course; at any rate, it is the safest, and will yield the 

t trustworthy results, It is easy, I know, to simin this 
inciple; and it has no application in cases where long commu- 

n has proved the reliability of the facts aud the truthfulness 

tho *intelligent operator at the other end of the line;" nor 

it desirable, in my opinion, to fence round investigation with 

\litions of unbending rigour on all occasions. Experience, 

it proves that some manifestations look tricky, proves also that 
cond thoughts are best,” and that some which appear at first 

iht most suspicious, turn out in the end to be suspicious only, 

‘appearance, but real and true in fact, Iwish to guard myself 

inst misapprehension by saying that | lay down this prin- 

le only in cases where it is desired to draw a conclusion or 
lish a theory. In this ease each alleged fact must be tested 
ely, anid on its own merits alone. 

Pursuing this method with a bundle of photographe, it is 

iple to throw aside the suspicious—those that show to the 

ig of an expert. primd facie evidence of trick —and to reserve 
rest for further inspection. This done, it is easy to reject 
ler those that show a ghostly figure which is not recognised, 
about which, as to mode of presentation or conditions under 

hich it was taken, nothing definite is known, This done, there 
remain two classes : 

J, First, nnd most satisfactory of all, those which present 
recognised likenesses of frionds, attested by one or more 
persons who knew the spirit during its lifo on earth. 

| Secondly, those which were taken under test conditions, 

on plates which had not been in the photographer's posses 
siou, under conditions of careful observation by an expert 
throughout, and which nevertheless show a ghostly figure 
which was not visible to natural vision at the time of 
exposure, 
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Tt is obvious to remark that the second class in some instan 
includes the first. 1 

Tn the first class aro included all cases of diroot, recognit 
of faces which are clearly defined, and manifestly recognise 
and of figures which reproduce some marked charaeteridtid: 
the departed. These in many cases have bcen taken by appoi 
ment with the invisible sitter, and the presence of the spirit h 
been testified to, and its appearance described by a clairvoyant 
In some cases, moreover, the spirit bas previously communi 
cated through an independent medium particulars ns to # 
dross it would assume, and the position in which it wou 
be found the picture. There are cases too in which th 
evidence from the photograph is supplemented by provioi 
communications independently given, as well as by clairvoya 
vision, 

"The second class includes all cases in which precautions hav 
deen taken to watch the operation throughont, and to jui 
against all known sources of trickery. Of these I have repeatedly 
said to eminent and expert photographers, * Here is a photograph 
‘These are the conditions under which it was taken. ‘These 
the precautions which I took against decet. There is the gho 
Can you do me one like it under the same conditions? Or 
you suggest any precaution which I have omitted ?" Invarial 
tho answer has been in the negative, At the outset of this 
‘vestigation I printed at length a description of the means hy 
which sham ghosts could be produced, and I know no materia 
addition that my sceptical friends have enabled me to make 
it, Tk has indeed been stated to me by an eminent experimet 
photographer that the use of a stereoscopic camera would b 
couclusive, Ifa ghost were depicted by it, he would regard 
a5 a proven fact that spirits ean be photographed. Iam hap 
to say that Sir C. Isham placed a stereoscopic camera at M 
Hudson's disposal some time ago, and that he has successful 
taken spirit pictures with it. The Spiritual Magazine of Aujgush 
1873, contains a letter recording two cases which ocourred 0 
the previous 17th of July at Mr. Hudson's. The sitter was Mig 
Houghton, and in the first instance there appears facing hor f£ 
spirit with a remarkably handsome face, covered with a veil Of 
such filmy texture, that it does not in tho slightest dogreo cot 
eeal the features.” Tn the second plate, the same face is present 
on the opposite side of the picture, in profile; whereas in 
first plate he was nearly full face.’ This, the only additional 
precaution that has been suggested to me, has, therefore, alreat 
been used. T confess I was not aware that the use of 4 stereo 
scopic camera would be considered so conclusive, nor oan L 
seo altogether how it is so; but since so high an authorit 
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it to be satisfactory, I am happy to be able to adduce 
dence that it is no bar to success. 
‘This, then, is the prineiple on which I treated the mass of 
il spirit photographs which came before me, T culled from 
win the suspicions which bore on their face evidence of doubt- 
Il authenticity, and those about which I was not in possession 
fuos attested by respectable persons with whom oithor I 
iyself or a personal friend was in correspondence, or vouched 
Y in the pages of somo trustworthy public journal. "ho 
ined the two classes abovo-mentioned—the recognised 
the test photographs. Theso were distributed thus:— 
Out of 180—I uso round numbers for convenienco—of Hud- 
y's photographs, I deseribed and printed evidence of recognition 
the case of 26. T alluded toa considerable numbor of other 
oa in which every suggested test had been acceded ta. 
‘Out of 40 of Mumler's, 1 alluded to and described 15 cases in 


Megrity was vindicated, and the reality of his phhoto- 
inphs establish 
Of 120 of Buguet's photographs, I produced evidence of reoog- 
Ihition, or of test in the operation, in the case of 40. 
Of 150 of Parkes’ I noticed the general features at large, and 
ickod out 8 us clearly attested likenesses. 


So that out of & tots namber of 460 pictures, Lave pro- 


luced 90 test photographs, most of which are attested us liko- 
ws of departed friends, and in the vast majority of cases the 
Miestation is corroborated by the opinion of more than one. 
jerson. Now supposing a very wide margin to bo given for 
posture and dubious cases, thess 90 photographs present a 
y wrong case for solution. They are most dissimilar in 
ypearance, indeed they have little else in commion save the 
i, in itself sufficiently striking, that each reproduces to th 
itical eye of those who best knew them, the lineamenta of the 
Parents and children long since lost come back, in un- 


\ know tho little characteristic habits which you knew eo well, 
id. which confront you there in the picture. Out of your mind, 
porbaps you will say. Well, that stronghold of scienilio 
"Wepticisu, built on what is at best a half-proven hypothesis, 
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will not hold out against assault. Atany rate, mind reading 
unconscious mental action will not account for all, for hero: 
mntleman who complains that he has got a ghost in 
iceman but that he is disappointed that it is not one that 
can recognise as any friend, Ie se however to his un 
who knows nothing whatever of Spiritualism, and receives 
answer that. it is a clear portrait of tho sitter’s mother 
wonder he did not recognise it, for she died in giving him bint 

‘These, and such as these, are tho cases on which I rest Im 
argument, and which call for some more satisfactory ex planatii 
than imposture, mind-reading, thought-projection, and tho f 
of the ignorant methods by which men wo don't wat 
believe the evidence get rid of inconvenient facts. If only g 
such case were established, it would call for patient and 
treatment. But there aro scores—far more than I have m 
tioned; many, no doubt, that have never come under my n: 
atall. But of those that I have recorded can any reasonali 
and unprejudiced person take the pictures which have b 
from month to month published as illustrations to this chaptt 
and deliberately put them aside as unsatisfactory or unwol 
of notice. What of the 10 presents himself for rocogtl 
tion in a head-dress specially selected by the sitter as a mi 
test? What of Moses A. Dow, and Mabel Warren? of 
Lincoln and the President ? of the Countess of Caithness and h 
five recognised friends and relatives ? 

‘Aro these to be put aside as frauds? Then, low were th 
accomplished? As delusions? The delusion is on the otf 
side. As matters of no moment? ‘Then is the most stupendol 
fuct that God has ever given to man an idle tale, The truth 
suspect, rather is that the facts are too stupendous for bel 
Mon shivk thom, walk round them, prevaricato about thi 
poteuh them, sniff at them, do anything but faco tl 
honestly, It is so easy in these days to shelve an inconve 

or to “damn it with faint p: " or to cover it with oli 
ridieule. We have instances of it all around us. Mr. Crogl 
places before the world an account, clear, precise, and scientif 
cally recorded, of an experiment conducted in his own hi 
and in the presence of a few careful observers, men accustom 
to investigate or scientific methods, and. in at least two ¢ 
Tittlo disposed to believe in Spiritualism. It is not necessa 
delail the facts—how hands at a distance of 8 fect from 
medium handed out books and articles of which Mrs. Fay 
havo had no knowledge—they will be familiar to my read 
Dut observe, they are absolutely conclusive as to one of two 
Kither the phenomenon of materialisation governed by ext 
intelligence is established by them, ot scientific tests are 


nothing ; and Mr. i 
pes of a gross fraud. Do the leaders of opinion venture to 
this? No; they walk round the question, and project 
Jt little shafts of mild ridicule, ‘They don't like it, and don't 
tly know what to do with it, So the cho suggests that the 
loose hands" should be utilised by way of blaeking boots or 
ing fire-grates ; and the World grows ironically sentimental 
wr the opportunity of spiritual flirtation that is opened out in 
next world by the appearance and demeanour of Katie King. 
ie force of folly could no further go. The writers do not seem 
the momentous questions involved in the 
alleged materialised power of the “loose 
Possibly they do not believe the evidence. Then to 
jy so would be honest, and to“ make a hole” in it would be to 
poit. But to make feeble jokes, and.to ignore the point at 
o is funny, indeed, but nothing more. let tho writers 
ns to Punch, which does not profess to 
thing else than funny, or abandon their pretensions to be 
ious guides of popular opinion. Far more consistent is the 
ino of the Pall Mall Gazette, which simply dismisses Messrs, 
falace and Crookes, and Spiritualists in general, as doluded 
| moon-struck idiots, ‘That is straightforwand, at any rale ; 
Kd the writer probably has his reasons based upon experience 
knowledge for such a statement, Ido not know who he is, 
whether he is able on primd facie grounds to decide all 
uestions off-hand, or what may be his grounds, but whatevor 
jy are | can assure him he is wrong, utterly wrong ; and with- 
any pretensions to the réle of prophet, I can tell 
a ho will live to know it either here or hereafter. 
But there are questions moro serious than the opinions of the 
intlemen of the press, who are prepared to write at five minutes 
lice on any subject in heaven, or earth, or under tho carth, 
i who usually know as much about one thing as another. 
We adduced my evidence, and I reiterate my convicti 
is gonuine, and that it establishes the intervention in our 
ld of spiritual beings, whom, both from. that evidence and 
other sources of information, I believe to be the spirits of 
departed. 
‘And here I may be allowed to say, that from the unwilling- 
of private investigators to be publicly associato with an 
jopular subject, a great mass of evidence is not available for 
ication. This is the case with many successful experiments 
le with professional mediums and photographers. People do 
feel called upon to set themselves up as a target for the mild 
icule or abuse of any ignorant writer who may choose to fall 
ul of them. This is inevitable in such a matter as this of 
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jpiritualism. — Men have not maile up their own minds, perl 
though they have carefully observed certain facts: and eo 
facts aro suppressed lest they should bring discredit on. 

‘who record them, or expose them to ridicule and misappmel 
sion. I have no hestitation in saying that a very valuable an 
of ovidence is lost from this cause. 

Private experimenters, with rare exceptions, are still 
unwilling to be dragged into the fierce light of publicity. 
Beattie of Clifton, whose experiments have already been detail 
and whose theories I shall presently discnss, is an excop 
It isa matter of regret that he has not been able to proseeut 
experiments which were so fruitful of result, While on a sho 
yisit last, August to Dr. Thomson, who was associated with 
Beattie in his investigation, I suceceded in obtaining disting 
‘traces of abnormal appearances on the photographie plate, 
Pures were taken in the Doctors study by lisi and 

itt ourselves wore prosont when the best results wore obtained 

‘Mr. Slater, Optician, of Euston Road, Has also been si 
cosatul in taking spirit-photographs in private. 
tioned by Mr. A. R. Wallace in his papers in the Hortnigh 
Review, and Thave seen the decided results which he hi 
obtained 

Mr, Walluco also refers to Dr. Williams, then of Hayward 
Heath, and now of 55 Queen's Park Rond, 
has favoured me ‘with a copy of oue photograph wi 
describes in the Spiritual Magazine, September, 187: 
regular sitting was at that time held every Saturday af 
noon at hulf-past three. The plato in question shows 
faintly defined fall face of a whiskered man looking towaid 
tho sitter. Tn a letter received from Dr. Williams 
says, "On the glass negative it is so distinct that both 
‘Mr. Wallace and | ean see the eye-ball and the iris turnt 
towards the sitter: for the back of the figure is to the sitter, and 
tho spirit appears to have turned his head aa far round as pos 
ile, and then to have the eye so as to look round with the 
otthesittor" This was obtained with a simple white sheet 
a back-ground, Another plate showed “a well-formed figure 
^ man standing by the side of" the sitter. This plato wa 
apparently spoiled in developing, for the figure, which was d 
tinetly visible, faded away, and was too evanescent to bo pres 
served. "his is not wnfroquent in these experiments, Pai 
figures visible at first fade gradually away ; and repeated expeti 
ments are necessary before the results are permanent, In 
same way incipient cases of materialisition of small objects à 
not permanent, T have observed many eases in which sm 
seed pearls melt away on being handled too soon. The resi 
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too feeble to be permanent, though, in a cortain senso, they 
‘more valuable than those which remain, 
: Christian Reimers, 2 Ducio Avenue, Oxford Road, Man- 
er, obligingly sends tne four photographs taken by himself 
: aghly satisfactory, At the 
imo when they were taken, ho was experimenting in his private 
le with a medium for materialisations, ho results and 
thods aro specified in letters from Mr. C. Blackburn and. Mr. 
mors in the Spiritualist, Aug. 1, 1873. Mr. Reimers leaves 
thing to be desired in the way of test. Ho says, “Prom the 
plato’s cleaning to the last touch T literally allowed no finger 
I come between me and the apparatus. T wanted a test, and so 
placed a background after the group was seated, and all in my 
room. Being directed to sit among the others, I contrived 
Open tho lens with a long string. ‘The first six oxposures 
More failures, but then I drew the blinds down, and on seven 
ecutive plates the figure came out. Tho light (December) 
5 wretchod, and I, as a beginner, failed to catch the proper 
ve for exposure, and, finally, the focus may have shifted: there 
no definition” Novertheless, each photograph shows (mcos 
a very distinct bust over Mr. Reimers’ left shoulder. Tb is in 
imilar to the face usually presented at his eabinet 
s, and was described by the medium at the time "he 
graphs are valuable as results of carefully guarded experi- 
ents in which there was no room for deception. 
T have but mentioned these cases which have come under my 
m observation, in order to show that results are obtained by 
vae experimenters without recourse to the much-doubted 
lic medium. Iheartily wish that more persons would follow 
il such experiments, “Solvitur ambulando" is not a bai molto; 
iid patienco and persoverance find their reward in this as in all 
ings else. 
Before proceeding to discuss the theories advanced to account, 
Dr these abnormal appearances, I have a few points on whi 
nocossary to touch briefly. 
‘As to tho question of recognition of Iikenesses in spirit pho- 
gers. Ine paper on “The Philosphy of Spirit Phot 
shall have occasion to recur, Mr. Deatti 


rly from an otching of a face, with a profile type exactly li 

own; in the other there is a standing figure extremely tall 
d ill-defined. In both cases it is said to be his mother. A first- 
s artis examined them with me, and no likeness could be 
covered between the two.” It is undoubtedly true, that a 
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stem censorship has to be exercised over so-called recogni 
ikenesses. Probably no two people see a thing in exactly th 
same way; and one has but to listen to an admiring bevy 4 
young ladies, as they trace fancied resemblances between sl 
miniature specimen of humanity and its parents, to soo ho 
imagination may run riot, Or if more serious proof is requi 
it is at hand in the endless discussions as to resemblance in tl 
‘Tichborne trial. ~My readers will obsorve that I constantly spa 
of the likenesses to which I refer as recognisable, by which 
suean that the face is one that could be recognised by one 
‘was familiar with it—ono that presents recognisable featut 
T have studiously rejected all that do not satisfy that preliminagy 
condition. Some people would recognise anything. A brood 
and sheet are quite enough to make up a grandmother f 
some wild enthusiasts who go with the figure in their eye, and 
see what they wish to see. If I were to publish the reject 
letters which I have been compelled to put aside, it would 
curious story of credulity and enthusiasm that, would be recorded 
T have had pictures that might be anything in this or any olli 
world sont to me, and gravely claimod as recognised portrait 
palpable old women authenticated as “amy spirit brother de 
seventeen years, as he would have ff ho had,” &o.; ang 
endless recognitions from impression, from communication 
ceived, and from any cause but one that will bear inspectio 
All such I have put aside; no photograph is referred to us recog 
mised but such as presents recognisable features, and is cleanly 
authenticated, if possible, by two or more independent witness 
T have carefully borne in mind the truth that independent testi 
mony is cumulative; and that if two persons independent 
concur in stating an impression the presumption in its favou 
is strong; if three, then much stronger; if four, 
stronger still. All other pictures to which I refer are presen 
merely as pictures taken under test conditions, tho plato hayin 
been watched throughout, 

As to means of imposture. I stated at the outsot that o 
way of making a sham ghost, was by painting a figure on 
background, with sulphate of quinine, cesculine, or other fluo 
cent substance. I have since ascertained that (his method. 10 
‘ot produce a ghost in any way resembling those referred to thro 
‘out this chapter. Tn very many cases the drapery covers a. pil 
of the body of the sitter; in one of mine the drapery covers 
head, and ends abruptly at my chest, the head of the spit 
appearing above mine. In Buguets pictures, nine out o 
are enveloped in a mass of gauzy drapery, which no paint 
background could produce. And in point of fact this devie 
could make nothing but an abnormal blur in the picture, 
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ld not simulate a ghost in any degree like those spoken of 

Tam quite aware that many so-called spirit-photographs 
nt nothing more than an abnormal blur, ‘These might be 
lily counterfeited; but such are totally excluded from those 
ted for consideration in this paper. 

T have reason to believe that oue. way in which sham ghost 
tires aro made is by the process bofore alluded to of using a 
io for flashing a rude form on the plate ina dark room. 
porimenters should watch the process throughout, nnd aee 
I tho slide is not prepared with transparency. — mention 
iy, partly because I wish to eliminate every species of trick, 
mything that is not honest and true, all appearance of 
tery, so detestable in such a subject as this, and partly to 

[press my conviction that such a process would not produco 4. 

eloped and defined figure such as I have alluded to. Of 

jurve, recognition sets all these questions at rest and is far the 
nt test of all; but there aro certain appearances in a picture 
hich I beliovo it impossible to counterfeit. Such is that 
ken of by Mrs. Emma Hardinge when the musical instru- 
nt is so placed as to present a shadow between the sitters dress 

Vd (he watch chain which fall upon i, Such are cases when 

i figure stands parity ekind and parly in front ofthe alr, us 
rly all Mumler's do. Such, too, is the case recorded by Pro- 
Gunning when hands are sce over the oyes of tho sitter, 

ho “felt a blur over her eyes,” and the ring finger and little finger. 
the left hand appearing under the girl's collar, and the hands 

jomselves fading away to mist and vapour, just above the wrist, 
llusion alone could produce this appearance, as Professor 
unuing clearly points out. 

Of experiments bearing on the means whereby drapery is 

duced, and indirectly on the modus operandi generally, the 

lowing testimony of Mr. C. Smith is worth record :— 


fit on Satarday so that wo might igo 
I had made mp my mind what I 
"os not forth 
hen wanted, so as I looked round my roo before sta 
table cover, and throwing it over Mr. Williams" 
mark, “Nowif Lean get a apirit to comme out with this on 
fall be satistied. 
Accordingly we started. Mr. Hudson was ont, but soon returned, We 
ut atraight to the studio. Mr. H. could never have soon tho cloth nor 
!own my inte T bad a plate taken first; nothing much cani on it, 
iit was peculiar in some respects. [them took the cloth, which until 
moment Mr. Hudson had not seen, and asked him, * Will that pattern 
‘out clearly in a photograph?” ie answered in the affirmative, and. 
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proposed to try a photograph of it. T accordingly, with this simple 
ion, threw it over the back of a chair, but just as he was gcing to take 
tire T was imperssed to ask Mr. Williams to stand near it, but 
i field of the picture, being hidden behind a curtain; I watched the 
iia remind on the eal the rest waa & spiri farm draped in 
v face scarcely recognisable throng the drapery, but se feature. 
Graci as 1 had at howe thrown it over Mr. Will 
nil of the table cover, te pattern distinctly lovi 
nore dintinetly seen on the spirit than it could. be upon the chair, and 
it was on tho chair, visible the whole time, 


Another qut worthy of notice as proving the presence off 

power which is beyond that of man, is the production of phot 

irapblc representations of material objects which were not in 
of the camera. An instance of this is the case recorded by 

in which a lady goes to Hudson's for a photograph, taking 

her three cartes de visite. One of these is placed on the 

And focussed, the other tro she keeps in her pocket. Yet d 

Picture shoves shadowy representations af these two photogral 

lying beside the one which was actually on the chair. Tl 

aro spirit representations of two cartes de visite. 

Another is a case recorded of Mumler. A soldier of the So 
obtained a spirit photograph of a lady holding in her hand 
Quaker bonnet. “On further inspection, a small oval figure 
observed in the picture of the size of a locket, and the centre of 
fn print letters the word ass, The truth, was, the soldier B 
in his vest pocket a locket of that kind with some of the lady 
hair in it, and the word mam on the outside, just as 
appeared in the picture” Thor, is a spirit representation of 
locket. 

I hid a curious experience at Hudson's which bears on this 
Dr, Speer and I were sitting, aud I used the same precaution 
that I always employ. I selected and watchod tho pl 
throughout, When tho negative was developed it showod 
‘most tncanny-looking head gazing mournfully into my friondl 
fice, und unpleasantly close to me. Further inspection revela 
‘the thot that this head possessed no other body than a phantom. 
presentation of a head-rest (one of these heavy iron stands wh 
Are placed behind a sitter in order to keep his head 
Now, I saw the head-rest just. before sitting, and it was in 
cisely the same position when I looked for it again, well out, 
the field of the camera, to my right, and considerably in fro 
No one liad entered the studio; no one could have moved so p 
derous an object without our knowledge. — Iam absolutely st 
that the camera could not havo included it in its field: and I ut 
sure that the plate was clean and untampered with in any Wi 
as I am that T should have thought otherwise if I had 
watched it throughout. Another warning against too 
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lusons. There, then, we have the ghosts of two cartes de 
@, of a locket, and of a head-rest. By what possible moans 
they produced? Clearly by mo natüral method known to 
but. by the intervention of intelligences from without who 
means of operation unknown to us, and who probably 
ldod the carte and the locket of spirit substance. At amy 
these cases show, as I believe, the intervention of ezternal 


vy. 
Moreover, this external agency is, in many cases, demonstra- 
possessed of knowledge which is not accessible to the pho« 
'npher, and sometimes is acquainted with facts not known to 
person present. Intelligence and power are alike beyond 
liso of man, Such is the case of Dr. Thomson's mother. ‘There 
Mis no picture of her in existence; he could not know what she 
like, Hudson, of course, knew nothing of her. Yet hor 
llkeness is there. Intelligence must have been external there. 
ith, again, are cases in which the sitter fixes the will ona. 
ticular person, and obtains a picture of another friend. Mental 
gtion will not explain that. Such again is Mumlers case, in 
hich the European, Indian, and Negro, appear behind a medium, 
0 whom it had heen vaguely promised, that if lie would go to 
mier, three-quarters of the globe would be represented or 
lMypified on his picture. ‘These, and such cases show, I conceive, 
lernal intelligence other than that of any person present, and 
vrior to them or any of them in kno'rledge. 
^ Nor is this position in any way impugned by the admission. 
the undoubted fact, that the person thought of is occasionally, 
Miough by no means invariably, presented. I have frequently 
perimentod in this way, but never with any success. If T fix 
Ihy mind strongly on a person before sitting it is of no use. If 
tay to give unconseious cerebration a chance, by getting up 
ome fuets as to rocont deaths, in the hope that L may got a 
[ of the truth of that apocryphal assertion, that the brain 
lionicles, and can at any time reproduce, what the eye hus 
"no seen, I never can get a shred of proof, though dozens of 
(loparted souls, whom I never heard of, have come to testify of 
dstence, and to give dates and facts as to their lives. 
it however this may be, it is certain that in some cases the 
houghts of sitters have been read, and their desires gratified, 
other accidentally or not—whether by projection of thought, 
as I rather believe, by the aid of the same intelligence as 
operates in other cases where no mental action is concerned. 

Tn the Banner of Light of Jan, 16, 1875, Mumler relates an 
Jwnnsing instance of this kind. He was in search after a studio 
» New York, and asked a photographer if he would let him use 

gallery for a few hours a-day for the purpose of taking spi 
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photographs. After explaining what they were, the pl 
upber replied that if Ae stil lt ho would “probably 

levil or his cloven foot" Mr. Mutuler opined that he did 
know, but would try a negative. He did so, and to the pro 
consternation of the irreverent artist, there camo out over: 
head as perfect a eloven foot as conl be imagined. Either. 
thought projected itself, which do not believe, for the m 
would scarcely think again of his idle words, and certainly woul 
not want to see them realised, or a frisky Invisiblo caught 8 
tho joke, as they soem always most ready to 

‘There are many eases of mental requests being granted, 
‘Mumller records one, in which Mr. Miller of Malden, Mass, R 
iested that his little son would appear sitting on his 

hho picture showed a child (recognised by him) so placed. 
Me W- A. Dusklee of Boston, in an article on ^ Unconcig 
Cerebration,” published in the American Spiritualist, S 
1871, says, “On July 6 T sat to Mumler for a picture, 
thinutes from tho time T sat down a negative was shown to 
of inyself and a light form standing behind me. I found it 
bo the one I desired mentally to be present, although out of 
body 26 years, and no other likeness of her invcriatence." 

Many such cases are on record; but they do not soem to 1 
to prove anything definite as to mental action, There are t 
nuniber of cases to which such a theory does not fit at all ; 


tho theory of the intervention of external spiritual power cow 
all, On the principle that a theory to bo good must be good al 
round, I incline to think that the mental request of the si 
plays very little part. _It is far more often disregarded than no 
and in cases where it is complied with, I believe tho operati 
power comes from without. 


I come now to deal more closely with the question of th 
power at work to produce these phenomena and of the mod 
operandi, so fa as wo cam discover it. 

I have already alluded to sn article by Mr. Beattie in 
Spiritual Magazine on the Philosophy of Spirit Photograpl 
In it he maintains the theory that the pictures in quostion 
photographs ty spirits, and not photographs of spirits, In. 
iain, I believe this statement to be accurate. The grent maj 
vy sve photographs of some eubstance manipulated in sa 

by spirits, Under rare conditions, however, I believe 
the spirit itself is depicted. Mr. Beattie considers that “ m 
and spirit are two essentially different substances, exch obeyi 
‘a distinctively different set of laws, . . . the one posi 
force, the other complete inertia: the one not governed by. 
and time, the other governed by both: . . . the ono put 
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nature of mind or cause, the other that of result or effect 
exists, he believes, “an infinite ocean of ether in which all 
ial substance floats, and through which are transmitted all 
forces in the physical universe. Is it not rational, then, to 
ive of a universal substratum of spirit-substance, out of 
ih all »piritual phenomena are ovolved, in which tho spirit- 


and in whose hands, and under whose power, all mato- 
atance becomes passive and plastic” 
"These hypotheses will commend themselves more or less to 
prent classes of mind. We know so little at present of the 
processes employed, so much of our attention has been 
ted to solve the problem whether the whole thing is real or 
» that we have little to say that is worth saying. But so far 
T grasp Mr. Beattie's argument it would seem to be sound, 
theory to be probable. But he goes on to argus that 
purely physical conditions" alone obtain in photography, nud, 
presume, in the phase of photography under notice. "his 
ems to follow strangely on his previous theory, more especially 
he says that im the Clifton photographs he bad “considerable 
‘that spirit-substance was not photographed,” although “the 
t twelve told us distinctly that experiments were going on in 
densing elastic substance into buman shape.” What was the 
las substance” and who condensed ib! should say it was 
spirit-substance” manipulated by spirits; and therein Í should 
ably mean substantially the sumo as Mr. Beattie; and T ouly 
ituro to criticise his language in order to render its meaning 
yore precise, The truth is, that confusion is very likely to 
our in tho use of terms. Doubtless Mr, Deattie is eorroot in 
iying that spirit is cognisable only by spirit ; and, in so fay it 
fincorrect to use the term spirit-substance, though T intended 
i to convey the meaning of “substance manipulated by spirit." 
It is perhaps better to call it elastic or fluidic-substance, under- 


irit is not photographed: * the froo play of trae life" is wanting. 
Mr. Bouttie has obligingly favoured me with a statement. 
Which it is convenient to place on record here. His views are 
Aubstantially the same as when his article was published, 
2 Richmond Hill, Clifton, April 5, 1875. 


Mv Dean Sis—L have not changed my 1 will tryin a few maa 
Secs to tate chat 1 see io be tren. "Photegraphy la poly a pajeieal 
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frt, All its substances are governed by physical laws, all ite actions 
reactions aro mechanical and ehenuical material substance only con be. 
subject of photography. Whatever » 


tone 
living 
oul then he ere - 
ou say, ‘In most eases you believe the pietures to bo photograph 
quistmbenes prepared by he spi In newer Lwould ay, apis 
lave no power in the contzol or preparation of spiritamtbatance, no me 
‘than we eau have over our inner spiritual constitution ; apirit can only 
outwardly on and th irit» essential action, utter 
plane of that action ; spirit 
fireot poteney, all discovery h 
hover dropped on materi from ton-living to Wein 
Hiemen Hike A, Atkinson are anxious to endow mattcr with the proprio 
It cannot be done. Upon spirit-sabstance physical Tight an h 
knee, and from it nothing proceeds to produee aay inact eather 
the physial’retina, or ou any pligweally prepared substance; it Cher 
anne be photographed initeyen. | Lean wo 
flaw in Swedenborg s tae 
T think exaotly with y E n your letter about what 
photographed a» being tho sp ipture, erayons, paint 
tein, o ny oem of all casen am certa 


ain tue ote al an 
soo no sensible difference, 
Tf yon transmit light through these substances, or get them to act as div 
reflectors, they vill produce effects, but on dry non-reflecting aurfaces they 
not. IE they would have answered the purpose, more would have b 
‘done and said about them.—T ar, yours truly, Jous Beatin 


If the substance photographed bo defined as elastic substan 
manipulated by a spirit or, as I say, a fluidic-substance, 1 agro 
with Mr. Beattie within corta limits. As to the substang 

hed, it is identical with that luminous vapour which | 

ave had reason to allude to before. I seo it habitually ab 
séance, and can trace tho presence and movements of spirits b) 
following its shifting movements by ordinary eyesight. Its pi 
sence is intimately connected with the success of manifestation 
and its absence means their absence too, It is this luminoiig 
vapour which is photographed in very many cases—in most, fi 
T believe. Representations are made up by the operating 
spirits, and are so moulded or depicted as to invite recogmit 
T will point out presently that this must needs be so. But I 
not consider the stiffness and want of natural play in the limbs 
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hecessarily indicating that no spirit is ever depicted. I beliove, 
the contrary, that spirits in proprid persond, assimilated to 
trial conditions by being surrounded with a thin coating of 
tier, amd which, under more complete development, become 
hat we call ‘materialised forms," are photographed at times, 
ally by M. Buguet. Nor do I consider the stiffness any 
cle to this theory. I have noticed frequently that a mate- 
Halised form is stiff and jerky, as though moved with difficulty, 
like a clumsily-jointed doll. T have seen them step with care, 
M retire on a sudden toavoid complete collapse, sit down with 
Glick, as thongh the body had doubled up ; and I baye read 
numbers of accounts from persons who have observed 
imilarappearances. In fact tho complete materialisation is (i 
ine cases at least) only a-more material form of the sphrit 
lightly materialised, which, although invisible to the eye, is able 
D afloct the sensitive plate. ‘The spirit is (if I may so say) 
jclimatised to terrestrial conditions, and it requires a thicker 
Hjoating to enable it to walk about visibly to the natural eye, 
Han it does to affect the sensitised plate. 
"That spirits so made visible are photographed I entertain no 
pubt ; as in the case of my own “double” photographed by 
huguet, and in other cases which I need not reiterate, But 
ie process is that of moulding, or in some way 
Manipulating fluidic-substance, and exposing the result to be 
hotographed with the human sitter. It would seem, indeed, 
from the total difference between the pictures turned out hy 
ludson, Buguet, Mumler, and Parkes, that each medium—they. 
9 all powerful mediuns—had his own invisible band of ope- 
ting spirits attached to him ; each band having its own wayot 
ng to work, and producing results totally distinct from those 
any other artist. No one could by any possibility mistake a 
Bis of Mamlors for Báguels or of Hasen for oiler 
n's artists are apparently (so to say) spirit sculptor 
Hosults are like heavily-draped statuary, or partially materialized 
Portions of the body: always drapod; never, so far as T know, 
Hlothed in ordinary garments, In some cases the faces are palp- 
ble masks, unfinished even, and in few cases does there appear 
D be any veal evidence of free play of limb or feature, Yet: 
there is undoubtedly something posed near the sitter ; for [have 
eon conscious of the nearness of a spirit form when sitting, and 
have been impelled to look (on one occasion) right into the eyes 
Uf the spirit as it appeared when developed. 
Mumlor's spirits present the appearance of being taken from 
Pictures. They have no solidity, are flat, and without roundness, 
ehitres photographed would give precisely that flat appear. 
‘Mumler’s artists are spiri-painters. Yet I have noticed 
Vol. IX, En 
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points which lead decidedly to the conclusion that ther 
something really within the field of tho camera, and near to 
sitter when the plate is exposod. The spirit artists have’ 
mode of operating, and it is totally distinct from Haudsl 
or Buguet’s, or Parkes. And in Mumler’s photograph 
indeed in Hudson's too, it is plain that, even if tho spirits 
posed in propriá persond, they bring with them. article 
‘wreaths, anchors, letters, &c.—framed of what I call clastic 
fluidic-substance, 

Parkes! pictures are different again. They seem to me 
rmany cases to be projections upon the plate, as though, 
figures had been thrown on the plate as the image is throy 
from the magic lantern on a sheet, Tho figures are frequen 
quite out of drawing, and in some cases have been moved 80; 
to leave a blurred impression. They are all, as I believo, phob 
graphs either of rudely-made modols, or of projections throw 
upon the plate, Nor am I sure that in some cases the spirits 
nob directly operate on tle plate itself. 

Buguet’s are very decidedly the gems of spirit-photograpl 
Artistically, they havo a merit which none of the othors can p 
lend to; and, from a spirit point of view, they present totall 
different characteristics. In them there is far more evidenoe: 
life. The ample gossamer-like drapory seems almost to hà. 
3uotion, and the face is frequently startlingly human and lifezlil 
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‘The hand is apparently used to collect the material on which 
spirit depends for power to manifest, and the position aasu 
is just that in which clairvoyants so frequently describe spiri 
ay standing,—behind, and making re the head of 


sitter. With all this thero is abundant evidence that some, 
east, of Buguet’s pictures are representations made by spirits fü 
purposes of recognition. And in others, as in the photographi 
of a spirit temporarily separated from tho body, tho actual spit 
3a depicted. 

From all this I conclude that in most cases the pictures we hat 
axe those of representations made by spirits; usually so fashiont 
ius to invite recognition. In more perfect conditions T heli 
‘the spirits themselves are depicted. ‘These cases are rare; 
a8 knowledge develops on either side, we may hope that th 
will grow more frequent. And when we are satisfiod as to 

oasibility of obtaining pictures of our spirit-friends, we 

ix our minds less on the mechanical and more on the spititi 
side of the question. It is a mysterious law which govon 
spiritual intercourse that the mental attitude of the investigal 
very largely determines tho measure and quality of his suo 
It is only they who have penetrated within the outer circle 
know how absolutely invariable is the law which prescribes th 
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jout much power of acctrate communication on physical 
ions with our friends on the other side, We know little 
he forces at work, or of the agencies employed. A fuir con- 
ration of this one point, that external agencies using Un- 
jown forces are in operation, will dispose us to maintai 
Wed middle course. While we crush out with inflexible 
lution any approach to deceit on the one hand, or fanatical 
lulity on the other, we shall not be hasty to assume fraud 
iere other construction is possible. Remembering that, «. g, in 
it case of so-called double exposure, some of the photographs 
ich bear traces of it are undoubtedly genuine, we shall be 
sed ta entertain the ity that an explanation may be 


tience, record facts, 
light. 
epit and feeling that iis ood to lay down procinely 
s arrived at, I submit. the following conclusions whic! 
'eonceive to be fairly deducible from my evidence :— 


CONCLUSIONS. 
1.—As to the pictures conveniently called Spirit Photographs, 


J, ‘That photographs bearing upon them representations of 

its are, and have been, proluced by Mumler, Hudson, 
eg, Buguet, and others. 

2. That no known process will produce the same appearances 
ler the same conditions. 

1). That traces of double exposure, and of apparent trickory, 
not in all cases conclusive, seeing that we ju little know- 
ge of the means by which the abnormal appearances are pro- 

j Seeing, moreover, that some of the pictures which bear 
picious traces are recognised as likenesses of departed fronds, 
i 


le others in which similar appearances are presented are 
in which it is certain that no such double exposure took 


4. That the editor of the British Journal of Photography, and 
er experts, have obtained such spirit photographs, using their 
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own materials, and working the plates throughout in Mr. Hi 
son's studio. 

5. "That similar results have been obtained in private 
amateur photographers, both in this country ahd elsewhoro, 

6, That all suggested means of imposture fail utterly 
account for the enormous variety of the results obtained. 
sonation would require so large a band of confederates 
detection must shortly ensue 

T. In spite of this that no one produces plain proof of fraud 

8. That in the only instance in which it was attempted fi 
maintain a charge of imposture, the attempt broke down, a 
the accused was acquitted. 

9, That a very large number of persons in all ranks of life 
‘tnimpeached honesty and admitted integrity and acumen, aff 
that in some of these spirits they recognise the features of tháj 
departed friends, and are ready to mako affidavit to the fact. 

10. That this individua] opinion is in a large number of cas 
confirmed by other independent testimony. 

1L. That this has occurred in cases where no portrait. of 
deceased was, or over had been, in existence, and when fi 
opportunity for fraud was possible | 


1I.— s 4o their appearance and probable mode of production; 


1. That every professional photographer who produces the 
pictures is a powerful medium, presumably with his own ban 
of attendant spirits round him, 

2. That these invisible oporators are principally concerned 
producing the spirit-photographs. 

3, That the results obtained at each studio are sui gen 
differing altogether from pictures taken elsewhere, 

4, That there are different means of producing these app 
ances; some being solid, like sculpture; some fat, as though 
taken from a painting; some out of drawing, as though proje 
on the sensitized plate; somo draped in a fluidic vail, whi 
seems to be in process of materialisation. 

5. That the pictures are usually representations of objedB 
moulded by spirits out of some substance, which may be called 
fluidie or elastic-substance. 

6, That this fluidic-substance is analogous to, if not identio 
with, tho floating masses of luminous vapour so frequently & 
by those who it in spirit circles, and shown in tbe Clift 
photographs taken by Mr. Beattie. 

7. "That while the pictures are usually photographs of object 
moulded by spirit-power out of this fiuidic-substance, in aM 
cases the spirit itself is posed, as testified to by the vision gl 
clairvoyants, and the sensations of sensitiv. 1 


‘That in such cases an incipient stage of matorialisation is 
, the degree being such as is sufficient to affect the 
tive plate, though not the natural vision. 
‘That corroboration of theso propositions is derived from the 
sources of provious statements made t aan indepo 
ib medium, clairvoyant vision at the time of the exposure of 
plato, and subsequent results as depicted upon it, 
‘10, "That the rosults hitherto obtained are only the eommonco- 
l| of what we have every reason to expect. 


Dore With rennen tn the setament made by ma in speaking o Me. 
at acest fn i pli otra latera the Span a 
avn s tarda a iter we va sna o har akon 

int spirit photograph eleven Years age: "He doss not clic to hayes 
the pietre smelt, though it was taken in. 


‘Ie would be very interesting to discover whether this in a fuel, 

m from the experimenters particulars as to their results, Any 
ation from them, or from any person who is aequainted with tho. 
‘of their experiments, will be welcome. ML A. (Oxon). 


e* The next subject dealt with will be—The Various Phases of 
Materialiat 


ion. 


^ SEANCE, AND WHAT IT SUGGESTED. 


x Wednesday, March 31, I was furnished by Mr. Burns with 
card of introduction to Messrs, Bastian and Taylor, which 
»ured mo free admission to their séance and the polito atton- 
ion of Mr, Taylor throughout the evening. Bastian and Taylor 
ito very favourable specimens of their class. Mr. Bastian ia @ 
ight, ‘dolicate-looking man, with thin, pensive face, sallow 
ymplexion, and long, black moustaches. He has a swoot 
of countenance, and is altogether about the last man 

would pick out as a professional impostor. Mr. 

a person of very good address, and gives ono the 

of being well educatod. He is of moro robust build 

ian his partner, unlike whom his face woars a slightly unquiot 
repression, which I have soemed to notice as a characteristic of 
ler mediums. Tho marvel is that any medium should look 
lm, considering the amount of bwlgering he has to undergo 
Tioforo the séance commonood T 
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lights were put out, to prove that he was in his place, and 1 
‘using his hands for illicit purposes—a very poor test, as Mask 
lyne and Cooke show, since slapping the face would prodi 
‘similar sound, and leave one hand free for action. Various) 
the sitters were then touched by hands, and Mr. Taylor, whe 
a clairvoyant medium, described the spirits who were ab 
them, to the apparent satisfaction of most. Thero was the us 
‘performance of a floating musical-box; and the chief controllid 
Spirit, “George Fox,” spoke through a tube, his voice coii 
from near the ground. On my name boing mentioned to li 
by Mrs. Woodforde, whose acquaintance I had the pleasure & 
making that evening, he said, with a politeness which I cot 
not help regarding as rather comic, * Very glad to seo you, Si 
Another of tho controlling spirits, named “Johnnio,” 9 
only once during the evening. Tt was in answer to Mrs, 
forde, who asked him to shake my hand, when he squeaked ou 
“Tl tay.” "This promise he performed prosently, but. took of 
to grasp the hand on the outside. T felt tompted once or t 
to ask Mr. Taylor, who sat next to me, whether he suw 
spirits about myself, but thought it better to remain passi 
Presently he addressed mo of his own accord, and said, *T 
a spirit standing near you—a young man of about 
twenty—light complexion, thin, very palo—looks as i 
of consumption—ho's in clerical costume" ^ Clerical costumg 
I said, "Yes; a sort of clerical costume. Oh! it's a cap 
gown—academical costume.” T then asked the medium whoth 
by the words “light complexion” he meant to indicto that 
Spirits hair was light, and ho replied that it was * brown: 
dark brown.” Had hesuid “black” the descript 

suited a friend who made an agreement with me—independent 
of Spiritualism, in which he was no believer—that whichovor 
xus died first should, if possible, visit the other. It i 

friend was twenty-four years of age when he died, but he al 
looked younger than he really was. Another spirit was all 
said to be standing near me, whom Mr. Taylor described a8 | 
lady about twenty-eight or thirty years of ago, rather tall, Vj 
handsome, noble looking features, and in an old-fashioned di 
who looked as if sho hid been some time in the spirit wo 
Of this description I could make nothing, especially as he ad 
Sho must be some near relation—either your mother or sist 
It is only to-day, on roferring to accounts of former scan. 

T havo been struck by the agreement betwoon this descri 
by Mr. Taylor of a spirit attendant upon me, and one given. 
n the same room, nine months before, by Mrs. Fay, who ts 
the very same words, “She must be somo near relation-—ei 
your mother or sister.” At Mrs, Fay'a sfance I had my moth 
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Jny mind, and though T recorded the description, took little 
Ile of it, as it was not suitable. If it were not for this curious 
irespondence, I would say that the slight experience I have 
Vl of clairvoyant ghost-socing seems to point to, and be 
plained by, an unconscious power of thought-reading possessed 
the persous called mediums. I must now pass on, however, 
J an account of the cabinet-séance, the phenomena at which, 
If satistuctorily shown to be gonuine, would mako all such 
Wories us that of thonght-reading ridiculously inadequate. 
We broke up the dark circle, lit the gas, and then resented 
jhivolves in a different order, with our chairs arranged in rows 
ting an apartment which opened off from the one in which we 
en. the two rooms a curtain was suspended, 
Hl the middle of which was a hole surrounded by a square frame- 
Work and covered with a flap which could be removed at pleasure, 
Hip that a person could put out his head and look through the 
jurtain. Mr, Bastian then retired behind the screen and the gas 
[Wis put out. The only light we now had came from a paper- 
Dump which was placed on a chair before the stars, and threw a 
Moodle glare over the green curtain. For some time we sat con- 
f or singing. “At last the flap of the curtain was drawn 
and a woman's head protruded through the aperture. The 
hir was parted down the middle, and fell low over the forehead 
it either side. A man near me, who came from Yeovil, imme- 


lintely claimed that this was his wife's face. He had sab with 
Mastian and Taylor once before, and she had appeared to him 


Mien also. Ho afterwards showed me her photograph in a locket, 


Which the hair was represented as dono up in a lange chignon 
tho back: but ho explained that the other was the way in 
hich le had liked to see it dressed. Owing to the differenco 
‘oxprossion thus intparted to the face, as well as to the dimness 
the light, I could form no judgment as to whether the two 

es were the same, But it may increaso tho reader’s confidonco, 
it did mine, in the person of whom I am speaking to learn 
That he is not one who accepts as genuino every professed mani- 
ation of spirit-power that is offered him. A few days before, 
had detected a professional medium in what appears, from the 
timony of another person present on the occasion, to have 
na flagrant piece of imposture. ‘Those, however, who know 
ow utterly some mediums seem to be under tho control of 
pitits who are themselves not above decoit, will avoid rushing 
hasty conclusions. The head I have described was withdrawn 

br a little while, and then others were thrust out, until six 
llogether had appeared, each seemingly quite different from the 
M, and none bearing any resemblance to the concoaled modium, 
ther in expression or foature; some were mute, only nodding 
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with the head in reply to questions, others spoke quite disti 
some were women and some were men; some were recog 
and some were not. 

Of female heads there were two, both of which were 
nised, the second boing claimed by Mr. Adshead, of Belpor, 
his mothers, One of the spirits that appeared struck me 
ioaring a close resemblance to tho late Eüperor of the Frond 
T said nothing, but some one pre: asked if he were so, wl 
‘was answered by a shake of the head. Of the male heads o 
‘one was recognised with any degree of precision: but this 
5o distinct and lifelike that felt if | hal only known the por 
whom it purported to represent, T could at once have sal 
myself ng to the truth of the likeness, Tt was a large h 
very much larger than the mediums, and of a totally differ 
shape—the face broad and massive, with dark bushy whi 
the vory antipodes of the roedium's thin pointed face, void g 
air, save for the drooping moustaches, Mr. Ronalds, who 
beliind me, assured me that this was his brother. On presentin 
himself nt. the aperture the spirit said, in a manly voico, ^ Hà 
aro you, Peter! ‘Thank you, Peter" To which Mr. Ronal 
replied, “ Yes: I did what you asked me.” Again, beforo disap 
pouring, the face said, “God bless you, Peter.” It was explaing 
1o me afterwards that this brief conversation had reference to’ 
Previous appearance of tho same epit ata privato eirclo whi 

olds sittings with Bastian and Taylor, and is kuown a 
Tonalds cirele" At the last meeting the materialised sp 
walked out into the room, clothed in long white drapery, 
down at a table, and indited a letter of some length to his broth 
which he carefully folded up and sealed, instracting his broth 
not: to show it to anyone till he had brought it home and re 
it hime, 

‘After the hoads had éeasel to appear, there was somothin 
like a wavo of an arm through the opening. Then the voiced 

i was heard behind the oui 

lit to a close by his pitg 
ing his speaking-trumpet out into the room. So ended the ing 
remarkable séance which I havo yet had the opportunity gl 
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goer apathy rut appears to exist with regard to thoso a 
ing manifestations. 


ene things bo, 
à à summer clond, 
Without oar special wonder?" 

‘The phenomena I have described seem to be as uninquiri 
‘acquiesced in on the one side, as they are uninguitingly sco 
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the other. Yet here, in the recognised relatives of sano and 
it witnesses, we soom to have a case still bettor deserving 
yous scientific investigation than the “nameless incubi,” to 
Ww a forcible expression from Mr. Howitt, which attend on 
persons, and which, by way of distinguishing themselves 
In their mediums, seem only able to perform the minor mir- 
of adding a cubit to their stature. Either there is gross 
which is surely discoverable—somewhere, or else we 

a sauce as that I havo described a fact of more 

portance than all the sermons that are delivered 

All tho Sundays in the year. Strange mechanical creatures 
hwo are The srs of the town are filed oday by two Ame- 
ins with the well-worn tale of faith in the erucified; and there 
two others amongst us, unnoticed—T had almost said un- 
if they, and thoso like them, can establish their 

ust. render faith itself superfluous, supplant credence 
conviction, tud convert the existence of man beyond the 
ive from a tenet pf theology into a fact of experience. Either 
IM, or—for this alternative, too, must, be facod—ie are mocbed 
‘a power behind the sereen of owr world, The samo country and. 
same city which has sent us Moody and Sankey has sent us 
» Bastian and Taylor. I mean to draw no parallel betwoon 
two couples: it is the contrast which most forces itself upon 
observer's mind. In the latter wo have no zealons propa- 
indists, but men quietly effecting a livelihood by the exertion 
abnormal gifts; no violent storming of the heart by love, or, 
not, by fear, but facts submitted to the understanding of the 
iter, Facts ate not showy, but they prevail in the long ra 
thoir gospel is the one that is ncoded in our day, We may 
et the change, some of us; but we must all acknowledge it. 
n tho lower ranks of our people aro already too much imbued 
Ih that spirit of intellectual earnestuess which will not accept 
mises for realities, which knows nothing of belief, but only 
gonviction or suspension of judgment, to be won back in good 
jest to a lost stand-point by mere appeals to emotional sus- 
bility. It is not that men’s hearts are hanler now than 
re, that they are more than ever wrapped up in self-interest 
‘tification, that they care too much for tho body to 

any thought left for the soul. The whole aspect of the 

W gives tho lie to that oft-repeated slander. Our ago is an 


of scepticism, but not the scepticism which pleads intelloc- 
uncertainty as an excuse for moral laxity: tones of mockery 
‘may hear now and then, but we fool that the uttorers are not 
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so much casting scorn at what others hold sacred as tauntin 
heir own souls in tho bitterness of their hearts, We ate i 
the midst this moment of a spiritual movement affecting al 
classes and all ereeds, and embracing those who hate the nai 
of religion as well as those who love it. There is a genoral 
ment, in which the excitement caused by the American rev 
alists is but a single bubble. It is not here or there only th 
men's minds are stirred to reflection on the deeper problems 
their being and on the prospects of their kind, but evory wl 
Everywhere there is misgiving, but everywhere there is Hoff 
and effet too." Some aro looking tack with wistful longing 
a past which no endeavour, however frantic, ean recall; oll 
turning rather with vague aspirations to the future, Every fo 
of religious belief is rousing itself to fresh activity, and burnisl 
ing up old weapons or forging new oues for the fight. We B 
the Church of Romo putting forth with ronowed emphasis li 
Povlentous laine io spi premacy, reclaiming infid 
anco by dint of mirac g ground in Protos 
England and A 5 We § in sudden rebelli 
ani defiance of her authority seeking to recall. the simplicity 
ante-Papal times; here in Ei : High Churehin 
and Ritualists emulating the power of the Roman priestho 
mimicking the gorgeousness of their ritual, and, we need f 
forget, at times even outdoing the austerity and solf-devotion! 
their lives; we see monks and nuns, and brotherhoods aud sisti 
hoods, us if the Reformation had never beon heard of; andj g 
the other hand, among Protestants aud Dissenters we sco cof 
ventions and revival meetings going on in every comer of 
Soutay, while, 1r further proot be needod of evangelical soa 
have it in the organised descent, now in effect or contemplutiól 
upon every dwolling-house in London. Then how differont t 
‘Thoism of the present century—warm, devotional, propazatdi 
—from the cold Deism of tho last! Deism to the philosoph 
ras a Inst resort of the understanding; but Theism to tho Tli 
is an affair of the heart, even the one true religion which is dé 
ined to supplant all others in the end. Tt is this religion whig 
‘under the efforts of native teachers, is combating the hi 
superstitions of India, and promising to effect a purificationy 
belief and worship as much beyond the wish as beyom 
power of the Christian missionary to accomplish. But quitt 
the field of theology altogether, wo find Atheism itself Si 
formed in our age into a religion, pure and unselfish—the fe 
gion of humanity—based on tho love of man for 
all admit to be one half the Law and the Prophets. It, to, 
its adherents filled with zeal, and inspired with hopes fot 
Yegeneration of the world. No; there is nq lack of spi 
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ity; but it is clogged and clouded by intellectual doubt, 
oh system in turn can attract, but none ean satisfy; so mon 
weary of cheating tho head with tho heart, and fall back 
0 the jog-trot round of commouplaco selfishnoss. Each system 
Attract because it touches tho heart, but none ean satisfy, 
hse nono has evidence; all are "castles in the ain)” fail to 
ince the understanding—the religion of humanity alone 
ited—which is intelligible enough, so far as it goes, but too 
lish to become universal. For though it is clonr that if 
doing be bettor than ill-doing, and love than selfishness, 
siderations of time are beside tho point, yet the ave 
yan being is suro to argue that if life last only for a day, he 
botter onjoy himself as woll as ho can, evon if it should be 
ho expense of his fellows. So thatif the doctrino of a future 
Illo be not true, it is at least a fiction imperatively demanded 
the welfare of society. It’ becomes thon a question which 
Weighted thinkers, like Mr. Greg aud Miss Cobbe, have recog- 
xd as of pressing importance, how to regain for this belief 
hold over men's minds which it is daily losing, and more 
0 in proportion as they participate in the scientific spirit of tho 
Scionoe demands evidence before it will accord belief, and 
Whe life after death is pronounced devoid of evidence. Not that 
Wtreally is so, but it has long been the fashion to scont all ita 
/lyidence as superstition. ‘The evidence for the life boyond death, 
ho only evidence at least that can be cited in the court of 
pience, whero only what claim to bo facts are examinod, is the 
wpised ghost, whom even the clergy delight to dishonour, 
'orthy men, bent on advancing the march of intellect, they do 
Dt sce that they are going hand in hand with the Materialist! 
it is clear they are; for what possible answer can bo given. 
D the positive thinker who is driven by apparent foroo of facts 
to Materialism, except to produce other facts which point in 
contrary direction! ‘The men of our day are Positivists by 
pnviction—they are Materialists only by accident. Give them 
vot of facts, and they will believe in another life as rovlily as 
hey beliove in this. But this proof of facts is precisely what 
fashion of deriding ghosts has robbed them of. I know no 
triking anomaly in all literaturo than to seo a thoroughly 
is writer like Miss Cobbe, pleading with all the force of 
‘eloquence for the belief in a life beyond the gravo, and at 
ame time ridiculing the resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth, 
‘great fact which has fostered that beliof for eighteen cen- 
es, as a "Jewish ghost-story.” A Jewish ghost-story it is 
ont certainly; but if the epithet bo a damning one, her elo- 
wnce will do little to restore what she destroys. “Happily, 
owever, the work of guiding back the world to its lost belief 
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has not been left to such blind, though well intentioned, 
Modern Spiritualism has stepped into the field with a rem 
‘strange and unpalatable, as remedies so often are, but still effi 
cious against the Materialism of the age. We would not 
our immortality on trust; and now the very furniture in 
rooms has arisen and taken up its parable against us; 
shut our cars to the voice within, and now we are inundat 
with the refuse of Timbo. Well, let it be so. An indillero 
spirit, it is plain, is as good a refutation of Materialism ag 
good ono; and when we are fit for converse with angels, no doul 
‘we shall obtain it. Sr. GronGE Stock, 


ODE TO MAN TRIUMPHANT: 
A Por, 
By Gxonce Dixxow, Author of * Under the Daun," de. 
‘Tanoven many ages of slow growth Man passed, 
Building the templo that was yet to bo, 
Smitton by iron blows of many a blast, 
with tempeste and the bitlar sea, 
h thundering waves the quivering mast 
t vessel driven tempestuously 
Along the barren ridges of the past— 
Now, with a shout of endless triumph, he 
Surmounts a parplo wave—and "is 
Boon shall his clin ship be ander ls 
nit cliffs, and Man. 
No longer stricken and wan 
Conquer tho mocking ban 
Of Fate, and take with laughter and with gloo 
‘The scepire wrought of gold 
‘Phat Heaven no more can hold, 
Being waxed white and old— 
‘Tho diadem of his own history; 
And all the glowing crowns of previous ages; 
‘Those shall be Man's at last, lus warfare’s perfect wages. 
E 
‘For Man's own godhead like a glowing crown 
Now quivers and now gleams within his hands: 
He tremble a its spo stain it down— 
shudders at the glory that ex 
yet leh aes bs aoe ana nines 
‘And the far prospect of his own green lands, 
‘Shining with added brilliance now the brown 
Old fields of Heaven are faded into sands:— 
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‘Oh wide waves of the ocean! every town 
‘And every soul in each! your Master stands 
At longth within the gate 
‘The awfal day of Fate 
Tarries not, though it be late: 
Prepare to meet the invincible commands, 
Not now of any king 
Of Heaven with golden wing, 
Round whom bright angels cling, 
In diamond-crested, brazen-shielded bands, 
But rather of the Conqueror who advancos, 
With triumph in his mien and mercy in his glances, 


‘Tho stars have yielded, abd the heavens shall yield, 
‘And all the innermost divine abode 
Bhall find an amplo and sufficiont shield, — 
How oneo tho fiery foot of Man has glowed 
Within its fair rocessos ; evory field 
‘Whero through the tremulons streams of Deity flowed 
Shall bo for Man's swoot calttre—Heavon bas knooled 
"To show to man the glistoning upward road 
‘Towards the white mountain: fore concealed 
By black clouds, such as Sinai’s summit showed. 
Now Sinai from afar 
Gleams as o sunset star, 
And all the hills that are 
In heaven, that God for cruel centuries owed 
‘To the domains of earth, 
Now quiver with quick mirth, 
Now evory lake and firth 
Laughs, vs relieved from soma o'ermastering load 
Now all the flowers upon ten thousand mountains 
Flame forth; now sound again the Helieonian fountains. 


". 


spirit of passionate, lovely Greeco returns ; 
"The spirit of the Sinaitie dream 


and in ferns, 
‘hod Maslüng at the Die crimson beam, 


fines their purer renovated urns. 
Ob, sweet and endless is tbe gracious theme 
Of this glad triumph high 
Of man who eannot dio, 
"Who mounts from earth to sky, 
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‘And from that sky to further stars that seem. 
‘To beckon, which contain 
all many a elorious fane, 
‘Whenee the triumphant strain 

Of victory floats downward, till wo deem. 


‘That the great soul of human spotless love 
To verily a purer God that shines abor 


‘Tho fragrances of all the planets sweet 
All gathered into Man's trinmphant song— 
‘Thay Bost around him and anoint bis fet 
Ob, m spirit of Man, whilo gracious, strong, 
Before theo all tue hosts of tin retreat, = 
And all the van-winged phalanxes of wrong— 
With pulse of thunder and with terribie beat 
Of viowloss pinions, ax Man's armies throng 
‘Tho azuro like one vast immaculate sheet 
Of mow that hurls adown heaven's vistas long, 
‘They sweep ndown tho blast; 
Oh, Man, diving at last, 
"Thy troublous day is past | 
Now the fair peaks of many a mouniain prong 
‘Shino bright against the morn ; 
‘Thy manhood's day is born ; 
With Ianghler of many shorn, 
And clatter of many an Asiatio gong, 
And sound of sweeter trampets in the West, 
We hail thee risen for ever, crowned as God and blest, 


MORAL EDUCATION, 
By J. R. Bucuaxas, 


‘Tim following able and encouraging article by Dr, Buchs 
appeared in the March number of Home and School, “a poy 
journal of education” published by Morton & Co., Loui: 
‘he editor, in commenting on the contents of that number, tht 
alludes to our author—" Dr. Buchanan, you know, was bro 
ominently before the country a quarter of a cent », w] 
A Pullébz. hie rumeskalle wont ot feed 
sed his life in the study of sociological questions, and 
WW no one better fitted than he to discuss them.” The do 
specially requested us to give English readers the op 
tunity of becoming acquainted with his views on this impo 
question of reform, and we gladly acquiesce. More exten 
‘works by the same author may appear in England before long, 
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education as commonly nnderstool. is not a very brilliant 
Fnleresting theme. ‘Tho phrase has a grand meaning if wo 
Op it out, but words do not pass current by their normal mean. 
All words and phrases are liable to degenerate in uso. Villain 
ert wore originally and normally Ver of vory res 
li meaning, but they degenerated until they signified sconbdrels. 
ie was normally n word of lofty import, implying the 
i sphero of knowledge, but it has so degenerated undor the 
once of Plato, A Hegel, &o., that to-day itimplion 
amply and vealation. 
Bo moral education, which normally means the elevation of man 
Aho loftiewt condition that he is enpable of occupying, signifion 
Jost men's minds merely roproniing tho extravagant vices and 
mality of youth, and giving them a respectable knowledge of the 
eode, Dni this is not moral education any more than a police 
Url is n tomple of religion. It is meraly a pico of nocessury self- 
ince against animality. ‘The science of moral education is not 
systematically developed, and the art of moral education hag 
to be organized and put in practice in our public schools, Tt in 
Nery remarkable fact that now, near the end of the ninoteenth 
there is no recognised system of moral ednestion, and no 
ince in vogue developing its true principles. Ido not moan that 
Miore has heen no moral teaching, no moral influences in schools, 
no moral results, but simply that there has been no scientific 
lem, no adequate comprehension of the moral power, nothing 
Ut the instinctive movements of common sense without a scientifio. 


lan. 
"The idea that the moral nature is just as educible as the intellec- 
I nature, and that it is just as practicable fo make a good man 
^ iso and enlightoned ono, is not yet entertained or acted on in 
rary inslitntions. "ho idea is, practically speaking, so new that 
'may even be necessary to prove that I am not visionary or ulo- 
iun in presenting it, and claiming for education more than ita 
ionds have ever yet demanded, more than any college, exceptin 
haps Follenberg's, has ever yet demonstrated to be possible, an 
pre than any philosopher has shown by reason io be within the 
nds of probability. 
he vale, the power, and the practicability of moral odueation 
inve not been known, because all men have given their attention 
intellectual eduention, fully believing in intellectual develop- 
Ment by educational institutions, whieh would givo their pupils in- 
llectual superiority; but not believing, not even hoping, that such 
tutions would raise their popils into moral superiority over the 
wt of mankind. But that is what I do boliove and claim for moral 
1f that elaim be just, it is one that should arrest the 
Mention of the wholo civilised world, for it is the most choering 
nd hopeful announcement that has ever fallen on the cars of the 
lanthropist, while it is the most revolutionary suggestion that 
ever been addressed to the practical teacher. 
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‘You will agree with me that it is not a debatable question wheth 
a man's moral or intellectual life is of the greatest aluo, for hay 
Piness is as high above intelligence as the heavens above the ea 


be filled with shrewd and intelligent scoundrels or with good 
ignorant men. Ignorance is a trivial matter in comparison 
rime, and intellectual shrewdness is no compensation for the 

of virtue and happiness. I claim, therefore, that moral educatio 
n its highest senso is incomparably more important than intelleg 
dual education; and as our educational systems have herotofo 
been not moral but intellectual, they are but left-handed affaj 
and have yet fo negate their strong right arm. It is almost i 
possible to make education purely intellectual; but if wo could ed 
‘onto men forever on the intellectual plano, an if there could be 
moral element in the education, they would be no better, no hap 
Tier in the end; thore would bo ns much of fraud end ste, ni 
ler anid misery, as much of poverty, despair, and suicide, as whed 
we began. Two of the most intellectual, brilliant, and educat 
Then I have ever known terminated their lives by their own hand 
ocauso all their intelligence brought no happiness; their lives we 
hollow mockeries ; and just sueh a despairing mockory is th 
splendid civilisation in which literaturo, art, science, machinery 
and architecture make an outward display, while the whisky-sho} 
tho street mob, the work-house, the penitentiary, tho polieo cont 
tho foundling hospital, and tho insanc asylum iell the inside stoxy 
of its misery. 

We have had too much of tho intellectual without the mori 
education; and although the world is far better now than in 
days of the Roman Empire, it is still erammed with misery 
crime. The labourers of Europe, living on from one to th 
dollars a-wook, aro opt in squalid ignorance, and their bread. 
taken by taxes to feed four million men who livo only for the pi 

we of homicide by bullet and bayonot. ‘The great nations 
Europe devote their wealth to standing armies and tho debts 
‘war; rind while they profess to represent the highest civilisation 6 
Ghristendom, which professes alleginneo to the law of love, th 
live as brigands do, with their swords pointed at each oth 
throats, every one of them belicving that if they could not defe 
‘themselves, their so-called Christian neighbours would invade 
conquer, rob, and enslave them. Each nation thus declares th 
it considers its neighbours an organised banditti, and this unive 
opinion must have some foundation. Gloomy as it sccms, this 
the universal condition which ‘is now, ever has been, and & 
shall be,” unless moral education can change the scene. Thi] 
noble apostle of edneation, my friend Horace Mann (who is nol 
among the saints), said in a lecture often delivered :— 

‘<the world is to be redeemed. In six thousand years, with excep 
“few and far between, the earth has been a dwelling place of woe, 
us not been an hour since it was peopled when war haa not ragod 
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tion on some part of the surface, Tn ihe 


‘no higher than to panish the crimes they permitted, 
virtues they had cherished. "Throughout the eufth until ately, 
"In more than throe of its five grand divisions, the goldier aud tha priest 
divided and devoured it, "The mass of the humat raeo has sojonmed 
"nimale, that is, in the region of tho ies; and though 
"oral realms have been discovered, yet how feebly havo they been 
ised. "But it is impiety to suppose that this night of darkness and 
will always envelop the earth. A brighter day is dawning, and 
tion is its day-star. The honour of eshering in this day is reserved 
Those who train up children in the way they should go. Through thin 
Indly-nppolnted instrumentality, more than by all other agencios, the 
ht of ignorance and superstition is to be dispellol, swords beat into 
hares, eaptives ransomed, and o run whare the 
rs of intemperance now fne. 
breath, burning to mingle ín the eoullict 


If tenchero aro to bo tho chief instruments for the redemption of 
innkind, they must rise to tho dignity of their apostolic office 
the very first requisite is that the honours aud rewards, tl 


men a 
induead to resort to tho 
‘of Inw, modicino, and 


bnion.-compeient to instract most physicians in physiology 
iene, most elergym ilosophy, and most attorneys in 
Sisal sooeorny sad fuer. Sat bo iue ech sans Và tyel 
ir salaries of from fiftoon hundred to three thousand dollars. 
lrmans flourish on smaller salaries because they have a better 
position; but Americans are so acenstomed to menauring 
m by money standards, that he who would hold up his head well 
society must have a good salary. 
‘The Germans accomplish this purpose by giving teachors a better. 
einl position, and we may profit by their example. ‘The report 
George Nicholls to the poor-law commissioners of England 


tion of persons of this class abroad 
visiting a school for the middle 
which drew our attention was the extreme ceremony with which we 
introduced to each of the assistant masters, and the many apologies 
‘Val. 1X. w 
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made by the professor for interrupting them, although but for a moment, 
‘their important labours.” 


Mr. Kay says:— 


“Throughout Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, Saxony, 
‘Feanea great pains are taken fo make the teacher's rank in socioty and 
situation worthy of the accept 

is fixed and eettain, When a teacl 

povform all his accustomed duties in the school-room, the inspector of td 
istrict docides whether he shall be dismissed with & pension, or who 
the committee shall engage an assistant teacher to aid him in tho seht 
soom. The widows and children of deceased teachers are ponsloned off 
Saxony in the samo manner as in Prossia. Another most important regi 
ation is that mo person or persons in immediate porsoual connection will 
‘teacher shall have tho power of dismissing him.” 


‘With s superior corps of woll-paid teachers, who conscorat 
themselves for life to their business, and havo all the nocessa 
‘applianeos, I elaim that we ean accomplish the moral regenera 
of mankind by metus that have been already triod amd won 
successfully. 

Ido not mean by the ordinary applianeos, for thoy are noloriot 
failures, Wo havo in common use four methods of moral edu 
lion—1. Homilies by text-book and lecture; 9. Good advico; # 
Scolding; 4. Punishment. "hose mothods are in use everywhe 
amd everywhero failures. ‘Tho bad boy hears tho virtues talked 
about in homilies until he is tired ofit. Ho gots good alvico wh 


he is doing right, and a donble dose of good advice when he 
doing wrong. Bat it is very rare to find anybody who would thin 
you for good advice, or who is willing to act on it. The man wl 
Feally knows how to appreciate good advice aod to nei on iy 


already so good that he does not need it. If ho desires it, he do 
not need it; and if he needs it vary badly, he does not desiro it 
but heartily rosents it. ‘The bad boy rejects advico with contemph 
‘and receives n liberal supply of scolding, w i 

and so wicked that for his next offence he is whipped and left uni 
‘the debasing influences of hatred and fear. ‘This is what might B 
called immoral education; and the best example of ilis repressive 
system is in onr ponitentiaries, where men are taken ín knaw 
Punished, flogged, and turned ont malignant vil 

society. 

Moral education is the reverse of this. Tt takes in crimin 
and turns them out good citizens by the familiar means that com 
3non-senso recommends—by placing them in a moral atmosphere 
and keeping them in it till their whole naturo is changed, just af 
men are made criminals by placing them in a criminal aimospho 
and keeping them there till they are saturated with basenoss. T 
same amount of moral power which can tako criminal youth 
elevate them to respectability, can take the 
families and elevate them to pre-eminence in virtue. 1 
fore no exaggeration to say that the schools which have reform 
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jinals have demonstrated an amount of power suificient for the 

lü's regeneration if rightly applied. 

Wie of ihe most conspicuous examples ever known of the power 
(moral education in redeeming and elevating criminals was at the 
\ihon Haus, near Hamburg, of which we have the following 
jount from Rev. Calvin E. Stowe :— 

Biisurg i to urge commercia iof Goran eod (a population 
tremo crowded. Though itis highly distinguished for it lavolont 
tutions and for the hospitality add nage of iens, ve the 
I circnitaseer la wich fs placed produce among the lowe dius of 
Population habia of degradation and eanines of wich ve have bul 
Menlo ons tds of Uo Aon 
Me clin, torre, received Int this institution ae often of the 
Fr varstand mos bopdm onezecm, Tt oly are ier sige ser 
Proustlyleprevel, of their very seines and bull ongnlauont seem 
rake in he veowsnens nad dogrlation o their ntt, heir appe 
[y ac mo perverid tt somtimes the most otiuome and disgusting 
ibstauces wre preferred to wholesome food. The superintendent, Mr. 
chor vato Dix hg lenifally supplied wil provisions, yt when 
fat resivad somo of them Vll tal nd. cat rancid. grease ni hs bou. 
id eat forth purpose of greasing shoe, ad even cuc May-ugn and 
ver them; an I ia wid the moat dili chat tone dinguning 
DET LM RD " 
Pn ordinary man might suppose that e asc of restoring inch pone 
Bares i deciory and geni mitais mes annal bupilos,. ‘Not so ih 
I. Wishern,” Ha vol Hold with th fem Dopo that e moral power of 
Mh word of God is competent even to mc ta. Hinman were prayer 
[Lo Hise, engi, estat Senvorention severe pletion hen ui. 
pride, ‘oudy employment in uot bons." 


‘Tho place was a prison when he took it, He threw down tho 
high walls and took away the bars and bolts He made the 
children love him, and ke converted them into estimable characters. 
Horace Mann say: 

“The offoct attested the almost omnipotent power of generosity and affeo- 
tion. Children from seven or eight to fifteen or sixteen years of age, in. 
Tay of whom early and loathsome vices had nearly obliterated the slam 
Of hinanity, ware traisfraiod noL only into wel members of socley; 
Dut into characters that endeared themselves to all within the sphere of 
thie acquaintance, The children were tld atthe beginning that labour 
Has the price of living, und that they must cara their own bread... 
Ghasty lad. ‘lod e home to which they were init ther own tn 
dustry must do the rest. 

"'Musio is teed as one of the most efficient inetraments for softening 
pinbbozn wills aud culling forth tendar focling, and its deprivation is ono 
Uf the punishments for delinquency. The songs and hymns have been 
fiscal apt to erst and wan of th cml and i 

oft happend nt he sng ofa prepa yan haa 
Mwakened the first-born sac feeling i lurate and brutified hearts. 
Hometimes s voice would drop from he choir, and then weeping and snl 
ling would be heard instead. The eile would say they could not sing, 
thay must think of their past lives, of their brothers and sisters, oof the 
Yast ving inion ad ay om, On srerl oon i in 
fig exercises had to be given up. Frequent) ere sent to the 
Bono ever mener à 


acted like heroes, but refused all compensation, and after tho fi 
gave up their provisions and their beds to the sufferers. Whi 
‘Mr. Mann asked Mr. Wichern how ho accomplished such wonde 
he simply replied that it was “by active occupation, music, am 
Christian love,” 

Industrial occupation, songs, and love are certainly the 
chief powers in moral education. It is these three influen 
which have civilised and elevated the Afrioan race in America, 
and for the want of those tho irreelaimable Indian tribes hm 
perished, We cannot expect to find very often such a mo 
genius a Mr. Wiehern, but many well administered institutions 
successful in reforming erimins 

At tho reformatory farm-school of Mettray, in Franco, found 

Domit for children who were condemned in ‘court f 
r crimes, a similar system was pursued, and th 
children thoroughly reformed was about eighty-five por ccut. of all 

‘Tho reformatory farm-sehool at Red Hill, in Surrey County, 
England, takes chargo of youths who aro convicted of eritie, 
are tho children of felons. "They aro so successful that the; 
no rostraint or confinemen ir schools aro as orderly am 
‘well-behaved ns the seh ized by the better classes, Tli 

| though inferior to those on tht 


that to aim ni reforming thieves iy to attempt impossibilities, 
shrewd gentleman said he would walk a hundred miles to seo. 
zelormed thief. I think I eonld eure bim of scepticism.” Ho ea 
that at tho asylum at Stratton on Dansmore, although they hi 
not tho means of confining the criminals, thoy reformed forty-cigh 
or cout, nf first, and when their arrangements vore improved th 
reformed sixty-five per cent, and these reforms were effocted 
about two years at a cost of about £81 a-piece, while the ave 
cost of unreformed culprits was Jor legal expenses £145, 

If our legislators could look at this matter as an affair of doll 
and cents alone, they might discover that for ono fourth of 6i 
present expenditure and losses by criminals the race of erimin 
might be eo redueod that jails and penitentiaries would be alm 
empty, 

hhavo at this time in the state of Ohio a reformatory insti 
tion, the $i 
ment of Mr. G. W. Howe, which is 
moral 
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ulden impulse into the woods, and left hir alone to meditate 
Aisappointments. 1t was not long, however, after their voioon 
een lost before he heard them again emerging from the forest. 
th the ary, ** We've got him! we've got him?" A rough young 
viet, recently arrived, thought tho dark night offered a fino 
ipporlunity for eseapo, and started off wb full spood. His comrndon 
ied to eaplure him and brought him back. Such was the 
weal seutiment of the school that the boys would not favour or 
orate running away. 

Tn this institution ‘nono are réccived but youths convieled of 

ime. The report of the board of commissioners for 1808 says 

7 Of thon admitted this year, thirty aro under twelve years of age, and 

ety uro from eleven to sies. Thewe juvenile offenders are, most of 

Mem, chargod with grievous crimce and misdemoanours A boy of eleven i& 

‘nether of terire for burglary aad grand furoeny’ abd 

lise of fourteen for robbing the United States mails Many of our boys 

liso been tho slaves of the vilest bita and violent passions, of low and 

sint propensities. Aun our inmates may be found oviry she of 

tl sve grade of tlle. “the unconquered wil th tg: 

Dn pissin, the depravel appotite, with confirmed evil habita, ugg 
The ditisuties and the discouragementa ia rogurd to their reformation, 

Since the establishment of this reform school, in 1858, about 
‘wo thousand of these eriminal youths have been received, and all 
ut a very small percentage have been restored to virtue, having 
arued an honourable discharge by good deportment for a sufficient 
Jenrth of time to satisfy their tcachers that they were really reformed. 

"The reform school occupies nearly twelve hundred acres of cle- 
ated, hilly, healthy, but not productive land, six south of 
Tancaster, with buildings capable of accommodating about five 
Hundsed boys—a main building one hundred and sixty-one foot 
long, eight family buildings, four large shop buildings, m largo 

|, besides barns and other out-buildings, 

thy and pleasant home they are received and managed 
ried kindness and love, and carried through a cours of 
"action perhaps the most complete and efficient that at 
‘boon successfully applied on so large a scale. If there is in 
‘country any better eystem of intellectual, moral, and practical 
happily combined, am not aware of it. I refer not to 

Vut to its perfect threefold combination. 

'Bo perfect is the system that, although they reccive so many 

jung criminals from jails, they have no jail, no prison walls, 
lel ales, but occupy an open far in the forest, whoro th 
boys are ns feco as in any country nondemy ; and are often nent to 
tho village or Wie mil on errands, without any guarde; nd Nl 
thoro are fewer escapos than from other institutions whore boys 
Aire kept strictly as prisoners within high walls and bolted doors. 

"The report of 1868 says, ' Wheu we consider that the groat 
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majority of our boys have been guilty of erime--some of ther 
utterly rockless and desperate—itis remarkable that they can e 
such freedom and not abuse it. hoy not only yield quietly 
submissively to all the requirements of the school themselves, bi 
exert an influence to have all their comrades do the samo.” 

Tt is an encouraging fact too, as stated in the report of 1870 
that instead of finding reformation more difüeult with the old 
boys, they have been rather moro successful in establishing thell 
moral principles; for, having more strength of character, they tal 
1 firmer hold of good principles. In this fact I think we have gre 
‘encouragement to boliove that many of the still older eri 
are confined in State penitentiarics will prove good subjects fol 
moni reform, when they receive benefit of a si 

Tndeed, I think this was fully proved by the experience of Burts 
diam Wardwell, superintendent of the Virginia Stato Prison, a mad 
whom nature designed for the management and reformation 0 
criminals. Tthink we owe & much deeper debt of gratitude t 
amoral heroes in an humble sphere than to many whom tho worl 
hononrs, Fellenberg at Hofwyl, Mr. Wichern ab Hamburg, Mit 
Howe and his associntes at Lancaster, and Burnham Wardwell i 
tho Virginia prison are the men we should love and honour. Mig 
‘Wardwell is not an educated man, but he has the genius of refol 
matory lovo. Ho treated the prisoners as brothers, and instoad à 

werning by handeuffs and. bayonets he dismissed his guards, nui 

nought the six hundred and fifty prisoners unchained and un 
guardod into the chapel to hear tho forvid appeals of a truly Chr 
tinn minister. Ho so elevated their sense of honour that he 
rust thom anywhere, and often sont them ont of prison with 29 
escort but his little son. Ho tells an amusing story of a party whom 
he allowed to leavo the prison and make a donation visit to thai 
chaplain, One of his fiercest prisonors carriod a long sharp kn 
for his donation, and when asked about it on the return of thd 
arty, ho said he could have out the throats of any who woul 
avo attempted to ran off | 

‘The great merit of tho Reform School of Ohio is that the oduage 
tion is symmetrical and eomplete—it is iniellectual, practical, 
moral, ‘They give half thoir time to instruction, the other half 
work; and throughout the whole they aro under moral infhienc 
Industry—the daily performance of duty in work—is the very 
foundation of moral culture, without whieh the moral nature hag 
little stamina, and may degencrato into mero sentimentalis 
is tho resolute doing of duty every hour in the day which m 
tho substantial moral character that will stand the eonfliets of li 
and as labour is the chief duty of life, it follows that no moral 
ation is entirely substantial which does not include labour. Tlh 
3s the secret of the wonderful success of tho reform school. Ano 
open sceret which some of my reverend friends failed to see is th 
3n a school of three hundred youths, disciplined to duty and fri 
ship by love, labour and song, there is a public sentiment, an inr 
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blo moral powor, which at once controls and assimilatos the 
IW arrivals, as dead flesh is assimilated into the human body. 
"Ilio boys of the schoo! do all the work on the farm, raising their 
i food nnd a large amount for sale. Every hour is occupied in 
lc study, moral instruction, or recreation, leaving no room for 
iy ovil influence to ercep in. They are divided into seven families, 
woupying difforont buildings, each family under chargo of a toucher, 
io is culled the elder brother of the family, who, with hia wife 
Inatron, attends to the personal comfort and moral management 
{his family, which numbers about fifty boys. 
In the report of "63 wo find sub-reports from the elder brothers 
I) Huron Family, Muskingum Family, Miami Family, Erio 
lamily, and Maumee Family. In those families the convict-boy 
received with parontal kindness, and soon learns to love his 
iichors. One of them, Mr. Darling, says (1868): 


It is this power of kindness which enables them to say: 

4 We have no massive walls around our family buildings and play. 

ands, and. employ no police-foreo to guard the boys, yet very few ever 

pe; our boys seldom prove so unfaithful to their trust as to attempt to 

ve ho school a an improper manner: When they dos, thy ot Ue 
ly 


repent of their folly and return voluntarily. 

“As an evidence that our boys aro properly controlled, and that they 
Wo und honour their homes, wonls of profanity and valyerity aro uover 
known; ‘not a sent in the. school- 


lub made up of the most. 
he winners. After the game 


Wav inayat eerbepe wegen h ima 


The farm club was then entertained at a supper in town by, 
High-school Club. ‘The report of 1870 says:— 

"No privato dwelling in the state presenta loss of tho rudeness and 
atin hat with Knife ad pencil defacen and walls and furnit 
than ours, "Tho same is (rue of our sch 
tho lenst injured mtrction of property in mmwh 
tobe ween,” In tho obsorvanes of the Sabbath we have evidaneo of the 

ug in the state are tho in 
dag of et; of wor, and furorem 
DO a ee e 
" 


In addition to school-stndy, religious teaching, and systems 
industry, they have every evening a moral training, of which 
say 

Tti the great moral nucleus of our institution; here wo are. 
ound, roprmand, and ponis 
Affections and old tbe keys to 
Sid intermgeted as to his ring the day, and sp 
Ally urged to reeord in his diary something learned or nome good ael ao 
ally performed. ho promises made here are generally considered saa 

2X isitor remarked in au account of hia visit to the farm, ' Wo were 
oss surprised than pleased to see the frankness, honesty, and true nol 
mesa that the boys exhibited im the moral trainipg, and we hope never 
forget seman enses of great interest, wd leans we learned of husuan naf 
struggling with their noble acqu 

Aer 


frequently selecta some atcls or chapter pertaining t tbe Lad of Il 
Al the can have been employed at and renda i aod, e 
Anawers questions tat sey bé asked. The bars ate aao permitted to 
Movi pee tae eet adis; oen hn ant e oe 
amsed any very profitably and pessabüy. At nine eeiok, the hon 
Wéüring, ur cler other Mala in family rsp 
Voy l camesly requete to conscii 4 few menta to el refi 
e saunas al c 
sinceri. 
tabled to we his 

"Nothing bat try plan 
with the governed, and exempitd in erery uttmpé to correct thi 
Ind win dhe hearts of the ebutivate, vill siue pooper noccens. 

he parue o ia wo, ave ben hob dicun 

Always hern an affecting scone. ‘They re eater ty 
SEDI, and all bid an Stectionate farewell, during which time dete 
Wit fowl do no ahd tears". (port of 1885) 


standing and promotion to a higher class—tho highest class i 
cating that they are fally reformed and prepared for an hono 
discharge. 
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intellectual education in this sehool has been very successful, 
T believe that the industrial and moral training is the causo of 
Dictas. "The report of 1871 says:— 


‘sarpentoring, chair scatng, broom: 
“Sut te ewm on tho fari, i Ue 
y plantatma--all of our boy 

vni" Our ichool will comparo fro 
o. We havo no trsiants) tho 

"The school room six 

hov n» 


‘Mr. Darling says (report of 1868), “ Generally they are hungry 
thisy for iatrastion, fr proper guidance aud encourage 
M". "he ahaplsin's report of 1809 says, “The boys am of & 
(tive nature, When thay listen, they listen with intense in- 
test ; when they sing, if not in tho spirit, they do sing with powor." 
^ Darling says :— 
Wn vocal stata Wo, of which T ave linge, the ors have alilned 
iderful profeiasey. "AUT the boys ean sing some, and và lavo n lange 
ber of nue, powerfal rore When all te vices tito ia some 
sity chorus, the alaiog will do credit uo any church or cboit in’ (he 
to. he rapidity and accuracy with which they learn a new pioeo, 
ris an tune are teal astonishing” 
"The boys also have a Young Men's Christian Association, 
1 debating society, a weekly prayer-meeting, and the insi- 
ion sopplies a library snd reading-room, 
boys who leave the institution often write back friondly 
*, shoving their respectable conduct and their gratitude for 
jing saved by the school. Many of these leiters have been pub- 
lio, und they justify the assertions of the report of 1878: "We 
give bad boys, and see thom greatly benefited; idle boys, aud soo 
1m boeome industrious ; vicious and rovengeful boys, and sco them. 
som mild and teachable; profano and obsceno-spoaking boys, soon 
find that no evil communications procood out of their months," 
I do not believe that this we ful power of moral education 
il regeneration can be fully realised without labour to consolidate 
rater; but for those who have not yet fallen into vico there 
Iny be a moral education that will be sufficient to elevato the chm 
r, and of this we had ample proof in the school of Fellenborg 
Hofwyl, the most celebrated school in Europea schoo! which 
acted tho attention of every nalion; commissioners and am- 
dors from different governments made examinations of its 
. Russia, Prussia, Franee, and Switzerland had oflioiul 
oris upon it, ‘The famous Robert Dale Owen was a pupil: of 
school more than fifty years ago, and in his Autobiography, 
Wublished in the Atlantic Monty, ho gives a very interesting no- 
int of it, which is fally sustained by its general reputation and 
lin! reports. Im that school there was a medley of nations. 
lermans, Russians, French, English, Dutch, Greeks, Swiss, Prus- 
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sinns, Italians, and others, whom we might have expected wi 
be eugaged in constant broils, But it was a school of moral 
ernment, in which the students governed themselves so well 
Fellenberg had no need to display his authority. ‘The sentime 
of honour and fidelity to their own regulations was made the 
Orning power. "They were governed by the moral publie opinion) 
tho school. "As Mr. Owen says, “tho nobler sentiments 
appealed (o, and tho response was prompt and ardent," hoy 
nob engage in duels, which provail in all German univrsit 
they had no porsonal encounters or fistienff fighting ; and what 
stranger still, they had no smoking, frolicking, or drinking. 
bacco was banished ty the action of the students. If they ever 
to a noighbouring tavern, it was at a proper time, in a gentlerm 
way, and with the knowledge of their professors. | Moral powor 
gnbia Opinion proved sufficient without reward or punish 

here was no competition for honours, nor medals, nor oxhibitít 
nor expulsions, 

All this," says Mr. Owen, * sounds, I dare say, strangely 
pian and extravagant. Tt comos before me now, by tho light 
^ life's teaching, aud by eo with tho realities of n 
Yours, moro like a dream of fancy seen under the glumour 
optimism than any thing sober, actual, and really to ba mot. 
in this prosnio world. It avails nothing to toll mo that suh 
cannot bo, for at Hofwyl they were. I describe a stato of sot 
which I saw, and part of whieh I was." 

In that sehool the seions of European aristocracy and 
lumblest charity-scholars associated together, and no ono e 
know tho difference. 

Follingborg's earcer is now a matter of history; and as hi 
repeats itself, often with improvements, we find that what 
demonsteatod with children of the respectable classes, Mr. Hi 
‘and his worthy associates in Ohio have demonstrated with, 
graduates of the police-court i ‘Thoso examples provo 
moral education guided by common-sense, even with no scieuti 
‘and philosophic comprehension of the subject, is competent to. 
the vicious into morality and to elevato the moral to a loftier Ii 

Blill more do I elaim for moral education philosophically w 
stood and practised. Ido believe itis eompetent to remove all 
'evils of society, and pat an end for ever to pauperism and et 
‘as well as to war and political corruption. 

Lot us now proceed to the scientific study of moral education, 
cardinal principle of which has never been developed, so far 
know, by any author, or fully embodied in the system of 
institution, although it has been very considerably used. 
cardinal principle is indicated by the fact that each department 
our nature lias à different channel of approach, a different mode 
manifestation and a different method of culture. ‘The intelleot 
its channel throngh the eyo and its instrament in tho hand. 
impressions on the eye give intelligence, and primarily 
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Ahought, never feeling or action. When feeling or action is 
it is only by a complex association of ideas, never the pri 
effect of the perception. The intellectual nature of man is 
iloly delicate, rapid, and subtile, and therefore corresponds 
li tho eubtility of light, which has 789,000,000,000,000 undula- 

i por second. Bui the emotional nature 
inito, and is therefore adapted to the slowor and grosser unduln- 
w ofthe air. "his is the ultimate physical reason for the fuot 
l| every impression on tho ear is primarily addressed to fooling 
thor thin intelligence. he sense of hearing is closely ukin to 
of fovling, and both belong to tho anterior part of tho middle 
of the brain, which is the emotional lobo, as tho front is tho 
leotual lobe. "ims the anatomy of the brain shows that the 
6 of he the trae emotional sense. 
lene in reading the printed page wo merely acquire ide 
Nivato the intellect at the expense of all the other powers; but 
listening to the voice of the speaker our feclings also aro ronsed 
"ur foree of charactor kept in a vital condition. "The voice of 
friond expresses bis character, convoys his feelings, and roses 
foclings irresistibly. iloquonce lies in tho tones of tho voice, 
ls little to do with the words. ‘Tho sermons with which 
iteticld moved the masses so powerfully aro of little interest in 
. I therefore we would excite pure intellect, we must addréss 
ys by books and objects; bat if wo would ealtivate the omo- 
we must address the ear. A system of edueation which does 
‘tddress the ear may cultivate the intelleet, but it produces ah 
mal development, leaving tho character to degenerate, and 
ing away our manhood. The larger portion of intellectual 
tion has heretofore been of this eharacter, and has actually 
ired the manhood and the social qualities of the student. 
this partial cultivation is abnormal and dobilitating, for tho 
rth of intellect depends much upon the strength of the feclin 
act with it, Without firmnoss, energy, hope, and faith tho 
Het Becomes feeble and Ienguid. Emotional culture i» Üere- 
oconsary even to the proper development of the intellest ; for 
Activity of tho whole brain is necessary to the normal activity. 
fick portion. 
he fundamental rule of moral education thereforo is that it 
M be oralorvoea]. "The pupil should bo habitually under tho 
imco of the voice of ono of a higher moral natare than his own, 
| instruction is therefore indispeusable to moral development, 
Io it in by far the most cffectaal means of intellectual culture. 
^ como next to a still moro important and still moro negloctod 
Miple. Voices and moral influences are influential ax they are 
Flo us. In physics power or attraction increases invorsely 
tho square of the distenee. In psychology thoro iw & similar 
Bui thero is no voice so near (o us as our own, consequently 
Voice can exert so much power as our own in moulding our 
Factor. "he speaker whose dooply pathetic tones bring tears to. 
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iis honrers’ eyos feels in himsolf far more pathos than they ro 
The hero whose courage in battle inspires his followers focls 
himself far more courage than he can inspire in them. 

‘Mon and all othor aniraals inspire themselves by their own vo 
"The dog barks himself aud tho lion roars himself into a. fi 
bird sings itsclf into joy and lovo; the man by loud and flore 
pression works himself up into auger, or by kind aud sympatlh 


ie power of i 
instead of morely listoning to another, Declamation, therefore 
eloquent reading should be introduced as a prominent exercise, 
only for elocutionary purposes, but for moral development, 8 
there should be n systematic sot of such exercises for the cultivati 
of cvory virtue, and especially of those which the pupil chiefly ne 
But the chief and most powerfal moral exercise is Uhat in whi 
the voice goes forth with all its emotional strength in the exp 
sion of feeling by song. ‘True song is a gush of fooling, a 
therefore moral eduestion in its purity. "he voice in true 
oxpressos every focling—love, courage, joy, devotion, sympat 
Tumour, tranquility, pride, ambition, or the fiercer passions 
anger, fear, hate, scorn, and despair. ‘There is, no doubt, n n 
able kind of emply scientific music, without a soul, which mo 
no feeling and has no value. It expresses nothing but the mat 
‘matical relations of sound, and is of no interest cxeopi to 
seientifie student; so there is a plenty of wishy-washy literati 
which has neither eloquence nor profandity, but pleases the loi 
of rhetorical verbiage. "This rhetorical verbiage im music hag) 
moral value, "Phe real worth of music lies in its eloquence or dj 
of feeling. Song is eloquence united to words, and we do 
Know tho power of verse until it is inspired by tho tones of song 
If these views are just, the school in which song is not a prog 
aant part of is oxerenes isnot mora schol; for song in th 
moral element, Songs are the highways of angola to ln 
hearts, and when you close these highways ahd shut out the an 
tho devils are freo to come in their place. I hold, thorofore, tl 
in every moral school thore should bo from half-an-hour to one 
duily given to song, in five or six intervals throughout tho days 
ho gront power of the ehurch to renovate Luman naturo, to fi 
profligate men and lift them as by a whirlwind to a higher life 
in its songs, its congrogational singing. ‘The Methodist Cl 
‘excels all others in moving men, because its people sing wil 
grand fervour, and its ministry carry that fervent spirit into 
pulpit in all their exercises. "They sing to embody the fervor 
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religion, they raise themselves nearer to the gates of heaven, 
Er, army m ‘with them thousands who came ues or 


Jo scirioot he Aooiedteling le Deer of uly DU, 
Sloquent songs by the people against the innovations of 
lel complexity. lt was by the power of song that the poor 

ved ehildren from Hamburg were subdued to tears at the Reahion 

its, and made such romarkable examples of pioty and virtuo, 

tis strange that the wonderful edueational power of song should 
‘boon so long neglected, and so entirely excluded from colleges. 

ip Rov. A. D. Mayo say: 

J know not how I should lave lived through ten years of tho strange 

‘and confusing toile of professional life in a great 
fr city could 1 ant have been almost every day lifted up and chvered by 

Wouderfal singing of the children in Uhe Cincinnati common sehoola. 
often when everything in that turbid dift of humanity which wo call 

ity seemed whirling beyond my power, and T eonld not see ahead tho 
ii of tho whip I steered, on passing a school-honso A wave of song 

AMI come surging out trough wh open window, hushing the noisy atreet, 
ing the harrying crowd, aa if the gates of the better land had swang 
open, and for moment we heand tbe dwellers within chanting "Glory 

Gort im the highest. on earth peace, good will to men. Marry your 

host mornlitics to ehillhood's music, and Young Americn may yet sing 

if within sight of the millennium in ibis new world. 

A rigid reform is demanded in the sclection of music for our ommon- 

ils. ^ A great deal of it a puerile; too much of itis beyond the enpacity. 

Mica. "Some of it ean be accounted for only by the perverso deniro of 

special teacher to exhibit his musical menagerie. We need more songs 

oe, of couttry, of simple praise to God and love to man. Wo need 
foil over the science of musi and more actnal hat shall knit 
lee the souls of the scholars into a loving commwnity 

{fT have demonstrated by the examples of Lancaster, Ohio, of 

tray in France, of the reformatorios of England, of tho Reuhen 

Wis nt Hamburg, and of Hofwyl, that moral education ean 

; if I have shown th 


limsolf, that his own soul may bo refreshed, and that tho burden 
io labor of government many be (kan from his sboulders by 
ring the school with that lovely spirit in which all dutios are. 
rmed as pleasures, and the rod is an unknown instrament of 
"me 
Inderlying all this practical success is the great scientific law 
‘the emotions are controlled through the ear; that the ear is 
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larynz (30 long overlooked) 
tion, and therefore the most important 
sula Targely depsmda on mo 
whi 


how any teacher ean observe ani think without arciving nt & 
conclunions himself, Tho doctrine, however, in reference to 
fur tho agent of moral education, and the supreme potency of od 
tion for virtuo as well as for intelligence, may be anfamiliar tox 
bat it cannot long remain doubtful with earnest thinkers. 

Having already occupied my bour, I have but reached the th 
old of the subject, and cannot proeced with tho scientific illu 
ion of those laws which I find in the constitution of man, bat 
bbe content with their brief statement and leave the subject to 
melitation. Let me beg you then to remember and to act on 

le that as the eye and the hand are the agents of 
intallechual eultnre, so the ear and the larynx are the chief a 
of moral culture. 

As literalnzo is to the eye nnd tho intellect, so is song. 10 the 
and tho soul, and as moral energy is necessary to inlelledl 
growth, the moral power of oral instruction is indispensabl 
Vitalise every school in which knowledge is imparted, au 
strong, healthy normal character, and the rapid progress wi 
modera eulighienment and the vast cirele of the sciences da 


THE ROBIN 


Ore in tho winter dreary, 
‘As 1 plod my lonely way, 

Do Y hear the cheerful robin 
From the cold ani dowy spray, 

ko the spirit uf contenti, 
"Warblo forth hia joyous lay, 

E'ea when dusky evening shadows 
Fallon meadow, wood, and hill 

And my heart in radon ately 

Lo. T har his accents shel: 

And ey make me ball forgetful 
Of the care that did mo fill. 

1t methinks, he "mid ehil vapours— 
Fosterer of nature drear— 

(Can pend forth such meansred gladness 
‘As areats my liteuing eat, 

Sore T with richer bls 
"Should not inly droop 

St ono dd ocn 
“Through the winter dark and cold! 

For a gracious oye duth watch thee, 
And a kindly land enfld, 
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And th spring time son will garish 
‘With her beauty wood ud wel 


‘To my heart, thou little paalmist, 
‘Will [ thy good lesson take, 
if some dark cloud 
‘should svifiy break, 
Having faith that soon tho morning. 
gladnos will awake. 


AT. 8. 


BAD BOOKS. 


Ja book, magazine, or newspaper, is as dangerous to your child 
' vicious companion, and will as surely lead him away. from tha 
s of virtue and safety. Every parent shonld have this thought 
lourly before his mind, and ponder it well. Look to what your 
deen read, especially tho kind of papers which are put into 
ir bands, for there are now published in the neighbourhood of 
; the Strand, and Drary Lane, scores of weekly publi- 
ions, with attractive and sensational illustrations, which are aa 
inriful to tho morals of the young and innocent, as poison is to a 
mlthful body. On Saturday, the 27th ultimo, tho writer met 
fly boys and girls between the neighbourhoods of Potter 
ie and Catherine Street, Strand, attentively porusing these eor- 

X and soul-destroying papers. 
he most of the young renters appeared fo belong tothe print 
ig trado and the shoc-black brigado, and were on their way liome. 
funy of these publications have attained large cirenlation, and are 
ing brondeast the seeds of vice and erime. Trenching on the 
of indecency, they corrupt the morals, taint the imagina- 
m, and allure the weak and unguarded from the paths of inno- 
se, he danger to young persons fom this one was noyor o 
nt ns vt present; ani every father, mother, and guardian should 
‘on their guard against an enemy that is suro to meet their child, 
"There aro thousands of parents who would langh at tho idea of 
Neokly publiations being so vicious as to corrapt the morals 
heir children; bat such parents ought to boar in mind that 
il communications corrupt good manners," and they tit for- 
the lav of God and ian wall in the foolateps of the wicked. 
Üur mental companions—the thonglits and feelings that dwell 
in us when alono, and influence our actions—theso are what 


ws up or drag us down. If the youth lias puro mental com- 
ions, ho in safe; but if, through corrupt books and papers, aud. 
ivious illustrations, evil thoughts and impuro imaginations get 
iis mind, his dai imminent. Look to it, then, that your 
iren are kopt as free as possible from this taint, Never bri 
house » paper or periodical that i not srilly pat, 


‘earefally lest any 


get into the hands of your grown-up 
!» or girls, 
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The police have done much of late towards suppressing th 
infamous illustrations of * Wych Street,” perhaps they may no 
‘be induced to turn their attention to those evils which are promt 
gated by these vicious ilustrations already alluded to; and, sho 
they fail in their endeavour, it is to be hoped that some Christi 
member of the House of Commons will lay before Parliament thí 
national evils and disgrace arising from the liberty allowed to pul 
ish domoralising books, 


‘Tus philosophy of the religions systems comprising Chri 

is essentially spiritual. ‘The sacred record opens with the stali 
ment—that God, n Spirit, the fountain soureo of all power, intel 
gence, form, +n the be created the heavens and the earthy 
Horo is tho very basis and essence of Spiritualism, and the on 
nal trath, on which is based the “harmonial philosophy" so 
atructively elucidated in the works of Andrew Jackson Davi 
Allow us here to observe that the Bible, instead of reprossing phil 
soplrien! speculation, sets all mankind an example in that high 
of intellectual exercises by the bold postulate stated in the openi 
sentence of The Book. We have to look in quite another direction 
for the fetters that bind men's minds within the narrow limita 
creeds and dogmas. 


ence. 
‘A Bravrieuy Paxants.—AÀ rich young man of Rome had bog 
suffering from a scvore illness, but at length he was cured, 
recovered his health. Then he went for tho first time into th 
garden, and felt as if ho was nowly born. Full of joy, he prai 
God aloud. Ho turned his face up to the heavens, and said, 
thou Almighty Giver of all blessings, if a human being could i 
any way repay theo, how willingly would I give up all my weal 
Hormes, the shepherd, listened to these words, and ho said to 
ich young man, ‘All good gifts como from above; thon eanst i 
send anything thither. Come, follow me.” "Phe youth fo 
the pious old man, and they came to a dark hovel, whore there: 
nothing but misery and lamentation; for the father lay sick, 
tho mother wept, whilst the children stood round erying for bre 
‘Then the young man was shocked at the scene of distress. 
Hermes said, “Behold here an altar for thy sacrifice! Behold 
tho brethren and representatives of the Lord!" ‘Tho rich 


and comforted, blessed him, and called him an angel of Go 


Hermes smiled, and said, * Ever thus turn thy grateful looks fi 
toward heaven and then to earth.” 


